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SCHOOL INSPECTION. 

The following observations and suggestions on the 
inspection and examination of Elementary Schools, 
which were written, and are now printed, at the 
joint request of the Chairman of the School Board 
in one of the most populous boroughs in the 
kingdom, and of one of the members in Parliament 
for that borough, are based on the results of the 
experience of ten years, from 1860 to 1870, during 
which I was acting as one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. 

D, R. Fearon 

Easter, 1876. 
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SCHOOL INSPECTION. 



1 . Inspection and Examination : what they 
Mean. — The proper scrutiny of an Elementary 
School consists of two principal parts, viz. inspec- 
tion and examination. By " inspection " is meant 
the process of seeing a school at work in the course 
of its ordinary routine ; noting how it is constructed, 
warmed, drained, ventilated, furnished, and supplied 
with apparatus and other materials ; how its journals, 
registers, and other records are kept ; what is the 
course of education, physical and intellectual, which 
it supplies to its scholars ; whether it is conducted 
on the most approved methods for economizing time 
and labour ; what is the order and discipline ; what 
the relations of the scholars, to their teachers and 
to one another ; how the teachers give their lessons, 
and how in other respects they are qualified to per- 
form, and do perform their duties. By ** examination " 
is meant the process of testing, by written and oral 
questioning of the scholars, whether the results of 
the instruction given in the school are satisfactory. 

2. Why Both are Necessary. — Some persons main- 
tain that if a school is thoroughly examined, there 
is little or no need for inspection. Others e^^-^ <^"^ 
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used to say), that if a school is carefully inspected, 
there is little need for examination. Both these 
conclusions are, in my judgment, erroneous. Even 
if the duty of an inspector were only to find fault, 
examination would be by itself an imperfect test of 
a school. But I think there can be no doubt that 
his duty is quite as much to suggest how faults 
should be amended^ as to find them out and report 
them. Managers and teachers ought to look forward 
to the visit of an inspector, not only vath anxiety lest 
faults should be found, but also with hope, and an 
expectation that he will suggest means of overcoming 
difficulties and amending defects. And examination 
without inspection will never enable an inspector to do 
this. Moreover, examination of children, even in the 
hands of the most experienced and patient of inspec- 
tors, is not an infallible test. Many an inspector's 
judgment formed on examination has been corrected, 
illustrated, or confirmed by inspection ; and many 
a teacher, who, if his school had been only examined, 
would have set his failures down to bad luck, has 
been convinced by a thorough but kindly inspection, 
that he has only himself to blame for them, and that 
it is his own fault if such failures ever recur. And 
it is an equal, or a worse, mistake to depreciate the 
importance of examination. No one can be certain 
of the results of teaching on children^ until those 
results have been tested by examination. The 
capacity of children for receiving and retaining 
knowledge is so very various ; the roads by which 
knowledge comes home to different children, and to 
the same children at different times, are so different, 
that no one can venture to say that any given child 
has apprehended, until he has proved by examination 
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that it does apprehend. Education, unfortunately, 
is an art which is subject to so many delusions, 
that teachers whose work is not tested by ex- 
amination as well as by inspection will be sure 
to deceive both themselves and the inspector. 
But the combination of careful and intelligent 
inspection with judicious and thorough examination 
obviates the defects which belong to either system 
separately, and renders the tests whereby an experi- 
enced inspector is enabled to judge of the work of a 
school as sure and perfect as the means of forming 
any human judgment on such materials can wefl 
be rendered. 

3. Why a School should be Inspected before it 
is Hxami/ned, — Inspection should precede exami- 
nation : — 

First, because if he inspects a school before 
examining it, an inspector will find when he comes 
to the examination that he has already obtained 
much information about the school, which will help 
him to estimate rightly the value of the answers given 
and the work done by the children in the examina- 
tion. He will have seen much that will show him 
when and where he ought to make allowance, and 
when and where he may be righteously severe. 

Secondly, because the scholars having become 
used to his voice and presence during the inspec- 
tion, will be less shy, timid, or excited when they 
come to their examination, and less likely to do 
themselves injustice. 

Thirdly, because examination causes so much 
derangement of the ordinary routine of a school, 
that when it is begun no fair judgment can be 
formed of what would be the discipline and other 
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conditions of the school if the ordinary routine 
had not been interrupted. The finer points of the 
teachers' relations with their scholars, and of the 
tone of the school, must be missed, under the 
pressure and excitement of an examination. 

Fourthly, because, inasmuch as the grant to the 
school depends much less directly on inspection 
than on examination, both teachers and inspectors 
will be apt to slur the inspection over, and go through 
it in a perfunctory way, if it is left to take its chance 
of what time and strength there may be left to 
spare at the end of a long and fatiguing day. 
There is little or no fear of the examination for the 
grant being so slurred over. 

And, fifthly y to go to a matter of detail, because, 
in the case of a small school where inspection and 
examination are both taken on the same day, if 
inspection is taken first, the elder children, who 
can be better relied upon to return to school in 
the afternoon, can be dismissed as soon as the 
inspection is ended at about eleven or half-past 
eleven o'clock, to get their dinner and to rest, 
while the examination of the younger children 
is being conducted with a view to their being 
dismissed altogether about one, or half-past one 
o'clock. This will be found a most useful plan, 
particularly in cases where an inspector has to 
inspect and examine a small school single-handed ; 
as not only does it save all the children from 
exhaustion, but also gives more space and quiet to 
those who are under examination. 

In the case of a large school, where inspection 
and examination cannot both be got through in the 
game day, it may sometimes be necessary to take 
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examination first ; as, for example, where children 
who have left the school during the preceding year 
for employment, or for schools in another locality, 
are recalled for the purpose of being examined. But 
even this necessity may generally be prevented by 
a little forethought and care on the part of the 
inspector, if he gives the managers notice beforehand 
of the course he intends to pursue. And it may be 
taken as a general rule, to which the exceptions 
should be as few as possible, that inspection should 
precede examination. 

4. JPupiU Teachers should be Examined before 
the Inspection. — The examination, however, of 
the candidates and pupil-teachers employed, in the 
school should have preceded the inspector's visit to 
the school. For, as I shall show presently, it is a 
most important part of an inspector's duty to take 
with him to the school the papers which have been 
worked by the pupil-teachers at such examination, 
and to speak to them, and to the principal teacher, 
on their merits and defects. Nothing can be more 
useful to the pupil-teachers and to their instructor 
than that the inspector should have an opportunity 
of actually showing them what answers have been 
made to the questions set in examination. And the 
fear of having theii* blunders so brought home to 
them will produce painstaking in young teachers, 
who are too often callous to warnings which come 
in dry and terse terms from Whitehall. 

5. Preparation for Inspection. — I proceed, then, 
to treat of these two parts of an inspector s work, 
viz., inspection and examination. And, first of all, 
it may be assumed that he is aware of the import- 
ance of his being early at a school, and is therefore 
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an early riser, and ready either to breakfast at eight, 
or to take a journey before breakfast, so as to be at 
his school betimes. Let us suppose him coming to 
a large town school of three departments, — boys, 
girls, and infants. He is there by 9.30 or 10 at 
latest. By means of a circular, which he sends 
round to every school on his list, his district is 
aware of his method, and there is no uncertainty, 
doubt, or anxiety as to how he will proceed. Con- 
sequently, when he reaches the school, he finds it 
working without disorder or derangement in its 
usual routine, all the teachers and their classes 
being engaged on the work which the time-table 
shows they ought to be doing at that particular 
hour. The time-table itself is, of course, hung in 
a conspicuous place upon the wall, and it is only 
necessary that the inspector should go up and look 
at it in order to be able to understand what is 
going on at the moment of his arrival. Except 
that, of course, he interchanges salutations with 
the principal teacher, no interruption is caused in 
the work by his arrival. His circular has announced 
that the work of the school should, when he arrives, 
be proceeding, and should after his arrival continue 
to proceed, until he calls for a change, according to 
the time-table ; and that the log-book, registers, 
and all other records of the school, together with 
the returns required by the Education Department, 
should be lying ready on the table or desk ; that 
the order and discipline of the school will be chiefly 
judged by observation of the working of the school 
under its own teachers, in its regular routine ; and 
that, therefore, if the managers permit the presence of 
visitors at the inspection, it is most important that 
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they should request them to be perfectly silent, and 
to place themselves in such a position as will least 
interfere with the routine of the school ; that he 
will endeavour to give the children an interval, and 
to save them from unnecessary fatigue and excite- 
ment ; but that, as he cannot always undertake not 
to detain them beyond their usual dinner-hour, the 
children should be cautioned to come to school on 
the day of inspection provided with food. 

6. Inspection of the Infant School. — If, as I 
have supposed, the school consists of three depart- 
ments, the inspector's plan will be to take the infants' 
department first, because its scholars will be less 
able than those of the upper departments to bear 
the strain of expectation. I will suppose, then, that 
he has made arrangements to do this ; and that, on 
arriving at the school, he proceeds first to the infants' 
department, where they are expecting him. If the 
principal teacher is a stranger to him, and, on this 
account, or from his knowledge of her derived from 
previous inspections, he has reason to think she is 
nervous, he wiU endeavour to remove her nervous- 
ness, and that of her pupil- teachers and scholars 
(for the nervousness of a principal teacher is sure 
to communicate itself to her scholars and her 
subordinates), by finding something in the school 
about which he can say a kindly and cheery word. 
An inspector of any tact can always find something 
on coming into a school, such as the cleanness of 
the floor, or the large attendance, on which he can 
bestow a word of praise, so as to take away the 
teacher's fear, or overcome the stiffness which is felt 
at the beginning of an inspection. As a general rule, 
however, it may be said that if an inspector has a 
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reasonable amount of good nature, only the bad 
teachers in his district will be nervous. Ignorant, 
eye-serving, and incompetent teachers will always be 
nervous, because they fear detection. But teachers 
who know their business, and are on those good terms 
with their scholars and their subordiuates which 
can only be established by thoroughness and com- 
petency, are not nervous. 

I will, for the sake of illustrating how the work 
of inspection should proceed, suppose that the infant 
school is worked by a principal teacher, with the 
assistance of three pupil-teachers, of whom one is at 
the end of the fifth, one of the third, and one of the 
first year of apprenticeship ; and that there are three 
candidates for pupil- teachership. In inspecting this, 
as in the case of every other school, the inspector 
will have two main things to which he must look. 
First, he must look to the order of the school, under 
which term are included the discipline, the drill, the 
musical and other exercises, and the means taken 
for economising time, and for avoiding confusion in 
giving lessons, and in changing from one lesson to 
another. He must also look to the method of the 
school J under which term are included the system 
and practice of delivering lessons, the various 
modes of working the difierent subjects of instruction 
in groups or classes, and the means taken to train 
the pupil-teachers, and to make the scholars learn. 

7. How Order is to be Tested. — Having, as I 
have supposed, exchanged a few words with the 
principal teacher, and seen that his materials, log- 
book, registers, &c., are all at hand, so as to be 
available without again interrupting the school, the 
inspector wiU proceed to apply himself to the first 
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part of inspection, viz., order. If his assistant is 
with him> he will set him to test the registers, 
and examine into other matters of technical detail 
at the table or desk. Meantime, he will place him- 
seK in some place, where he can, without unduly 
attracting the observation of the teachers and 
their classes, quietly watch what goes on ; and 
thus he will proceed to note the sch6ol at work. 
In less than five minutes, if the teachers are 
prepared for his mode of procedure, the scholars 
will have forgotten his presence, and will be at 
w^ork as cheerily and naturally as possible under 
their teachers. How long he will find it to 
be necessary to watch this ordinary life of the 
school depends on circumstances ; but if the time- 
table shows that a change is at hand within a 
reasonable period, it is well that he should continue 
so to watch till the change is completed. There is 
no such tell-tale of the discipline, order, tone, and 
common sense of a school as the change. Is it 
made quickly and quietly? Does everyone seem 
to know her business, and do it in a simple but 
self-reliant manner \ Are books and slates distri- 
buted or collected and put away without noise and 
confusion ? Do the scholars leave the desks for 
the floor, or the floor for the desks, and are they 
grouped in the gaUery for collective lessons, or 
broken up into classes for reading or arithmetic, 
without any misunderstanding ? And through it 
all, does the principal teacher keep her place and 
control the school by a look, a gesture, or a quiet 
word ? If so, there cannot be much amiss with 
the order of that school. 

8. Kow Method is to be Tested. — If, on looking 
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at the time-table, the inspector sees that a change is 
not to take place for something like a quarter of an 
hour, he will leave his post of observation after a 
few minutes, and proceed to look into the second part 
of inspection, viz., method ; taking care to return 
to his post in time to watch the change. What, 
then, is his duty in proceeding to test method in 
the case of the infant school which I have sup- 
posed ? If the principal teacher is unknown to 
him, or a probationer, it will be necessary to see 
her take a class, and hear her give a gallery lesson. 
And m an infant school. whore>erf 1 JIns form 
SO large and important a part of the work, this last 
will be almost always desirable. 

9. Mistakes in Teaching Infami Classes. — In in- 
specting the class teaching of an infant school the 
inspector will bear in mind what are the errors 
most frequently committed by unskilled teachers, 
and will look to see whether the principal teacher 
herself avoids those errors, and trains her pupil- 
teachers to avoid them. Such errors are, for 
example, — 

(1). Not Keeping a Class in Good Order. — When 
infants are called out in drafts on the floor, as, for 
instance, for the purpose of a reading lesson, a chalk 
line should be drawn on the floor, and they should 
be made to stand carefully and steadily to that line. 
All fidgeting and ugly little habits, all lounging, 
slovenly ways of standing and sitting at lessons, 
should be checked with the most scrupulous care in 
an infant school, while such habits are yet un- 
settled, and are therefore more easily eradicated 
than they will be found to be in the upper schools. 
The utmost attention should be paid to the mode 



of holding books, slates, and pencils — to the manner 
of rising up and sitting down, and to all the pos- 
tures and movements of the children in class, and 
when changing from one lesson to another. 

(2). Not Making the Children Speak out. — ^This 
is a common but a most easily cured fault in infant 
schools. If the inspector, or his assistant, when he 
comes to examine the infants in reading, calls them 
up one by one to a table, as is sometimes done, he 
will, by such a practice, greatly encourage the fault of 
not making the children speak out. But if he insists 
on making the children, who are presented to him 
for individual examination in reading, read in their 
classes at a reasonable distance from him, and re- 
quires them to follow on, and to find and keep 
their place in a reading book, he will soon check 
tliis fault. All individual examination should, as 
far as possible, be done as part of class examination. 

(3). Moving to the Children and Touching them^ 
instead of taking up a well-chosen Position and 
Controlling them from that Position by the Voice 
and Eye. — This is a most common fault in young 
teachers. And a good way for the principal teacher 
to correct it in her pupil-teachers and candidates is 
to make them, when taking a class, or giving col- 
lective lessons, stand behind a small desk. If a 
small reading desk is placed in front of any young 
teacher who has the fault, and she is required not 
to leave it, she will soon break herself of this bad 
habit. Every school ought to be furnished with 
one of these desks, capable of being raised and 
lowered, to suit the various teachers' height, for 
every teacher in the school. But, failing such a 
desk, a chair may serve the purpose^ ^ Yxixx^^^i. 
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round, so that its back may form a barrier to the 
young teacher, and give her something to grasp 
with her hands. 

(4). Allowing the Children to Recite^ or Read^ 
Simultaneously^ or Individually ^ in a Monotonous ^ 
or as it is sometimes called^ a Singsong^ Voice, — 
Exercise in simultaneous reading is of the greatest 
importance in an infant school, if properly used ; 
but it is a mode of teaching which is liable to great 
abuse, and when abused it is worse than useless, and 
positively injurious. If in the simultaneous part of 
the reading lesson the children do not imitate the 
voice and accent of the teacher, but repeat after her 
in a monotonous tone ; or if part of the class is lazy, 
and catches up the words repeated by the diligent 
children in a perfunctory manner, such simultaneous 
teaching is positively harmful. But I defer the 
suggestions which I wish to make on the teaching 
of reading till I come to treat of this subject as part 
of the inspection of the upper schools. 

All such faults as these the inspector will of course 
expect the principal teacher to avoid ; and, if she 
is a probationer, he will not issue her certificate 
until they are amended. "When once the training 
colleges come to see that teachers do not get their 
certificates if they have these faults, they will pay 
more attention to the work of their students in the 
practising schools. By similar tests, graduated in 
severity, the inspector will test the class teaching 
of the pupil-teachers and candidates. A fifth year 
pupil-teacher should have thoroughly, and a fourth 
year pupil-teacher very nearly, mastered all these 
rudimentary points in. class teaching. And no 
certificate of fitness to conduct a small rural school 
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should ever be given to a fifth year pupil-teacher 
who fails in these matters, or who has not got a 
proper control of children. Of the rest of inspection 
of class teaching, viz., by pupil- teachers and candi- 
dates, I will speak when I come to the upper 
schools (see § 15). 

10. Gallery Lessons in Infant Schools. — ^Whether 
the principal teacher is a probationer, or known to 
him or not, it will probably be desirable that the 
inspector should hear her give a gallery lesson. 
Young teachers of infant schools are sometimes 
apt to think they can do this well, but have 
generally much to learn in it. And older teachers, 
unless called upon by the inspector to give such 
lessons, are apt to get careless and slovenly in them. 
There are few parts of the teachers art in which 
practice is more important, or in which time and 
trouble are more often misspent. I have seen a 
gallery lesson given in an infant school, in a great 
town, by a teacher newly come from a training 
college, to a class of twenty or thirty children, 
averaging from five to seven years, with one or two 
lady managers sitting by in smiling satisfaction, 
which was perfectly^ useless as a means of educa- 
tion. The children did not understand half the 
words that were used, and though they preserved 
a grave and apparently attentive demeanour, they 
were unable, within two minutes of the end of the 
lesson, to answer the most rudimentary questions 
on the lesson, or, in fact, to tell one word of what 
the teacher had been talking to them about. 

11. Mistakes in Gallery Lessons. — In inspecting 
a collective or gallery lesson, whether given by the 
principal teacher or by one of the senior pupil-teachers 
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in the infant school, the inspector will bear in mind 
those faults which his experience teaches him are 
most commonly made by teachers in giving such 
lessons, and will look carefully to see how far the 
teacher whose work he is inspecting is free from 
them. The following may be mentioned as among 
the most common of such faults : — 

(1). -4^ to the Matter of the Lesson. — («) Not 
JPreparing the Lesson carefully Beforehand. — ^No 
collective lesson ought ever to be given, no matter 
how simple the subject may be, without preparation. 
One of the most distinguished and successful of the 
head-masters of our public schools once told me that 
he never felt it right to give a lesson to his sixth- 
form, even in so well-known an author as Virgil, 
without preparation. Yet he is one of the best 
scholars in the country, and must be familiar with 
almost every line of that author. And no doubt 
this is the right view for a teacher to take of the work 
of teaching. If an infant school teacher does not 
carefully prepare her collective lesson, the result is 
very soon apparent to an on-looker. The unpre- 
pared lesson will be unmethodical, ill-arranged, 
showing want of reflection and resource, and 
generally inadequate to the subject and the occa- 
sion. Teachers who do not prepare their lessons 
become more and more inefficient, instead of im- 
proving, as time goes on. Lvery teacher should 
keep a note-hook^ to he used on purpose for the 
preparation of lessons. And the inspector should, 
when he inspects the infant school, inquire whether 
the principal teacher keeps such a book and ac- 
customs her pupil-teachers who have passed 
their third year to do the same And he should 
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ask to see these note-books, in order that he may 
form some opinion of what is the work which has 
been done by the teachers in the infant school by 
way of preparation for the instruction to be given 
to their scholars. If no such notes are kept or 
forthcoming, the inspector will ask a few questions, 
such as, " On what subjects have you given object 
lessons, or lessons in l!^atural History, or any 
collective or gallery lessons during the past year ? " 
Then taking one of those lessons which has been 
recently delivered, he wiU inquire what steps the 
teacher took to prepare for delivering that lesson. 
If no such preparation appears to have been made, 
the inspector wiU of course call attention to this 
grave defect in his report. And if it appears that 
some attempts have been made to prepare, but that 
no notes have been taken or kept of such prepara- 
tion, the inspector wiU point out the advantages of 
taking and keeping such notes, not only for the 
sake of the scholars, but also for the sake of training 
young pupil-teachers. The preparation note-book 
of an experienced teacher is a most valuable aid to a 
young pupil-teacher in teaching her how to prepare 
for a lesson, where to go for her materials, and how 
to manage, them. It is also most useful to the 
inspector when he comes to ask the upper classes of 
the infant school questions on the gallery lessons 
which have been given them during the last few 
months ; because, if the preparation note-book is put 
into his hands, he can see exactly what the children 
are supposed to have been taught, and on what it 
may be fairly expected that they should answer his 
questions. Every time that a lesson is given from 
the notes entered in the note-book the date of such 
delivery of the lesson should be affixed to the notes. 
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This will not only help the teacher in reviewing or 
going over back work, but will also serve as a guide 
to the inspector in weighing the results of any 
examination, conducted either by himself or by the 
teacher on his behalf and in his presence. 

(6) Another fault which may be noticed under 
this heading is that of not giving a Lesson in plain, 
homely Language^ or dwelling on those Points in it 
which come home to the Children. This is not an 
uncommon fault of object lessons. Such lessons 
sometimes consist of little more than a string of 
attributes, described in long names of Greek or 
Latin origin. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
such lessons are worthless, and disgust children with 
their school The inspector will notice whether the 
class in coming to its gallery lesson is lively or 
dull. If the gallery lessons given in a school are 
good, the children will come to them with a sense of 
pleasure; they will know they are going to hear 
something interesting, and will be on the tiptoe of 
expectation. But if all that is going to be done 
with them is to hold up a piece of coal, or of wool, 
before them, to tell them its properties in long out- 
landish words, and to expect them to repeat those 
words after the teacher, they will of course be listless 
and dull. The curiosity of the young is so great, 
their desire for information on matters which interest 
them is so keen, that a teacher who takes pains will 
have no difficulty whatever in rousing them. Her 
difficulty will rather be to moderate their excite- 
ment. No object lesson should ever be given with- 
out the accompaniment of a little story or anecdote. 
This wiU not only help to fix the information given 
by the lesson in the children's minds, but will be 
repeated by many of them to their parents at home, 



and will serve to interest the parents in the work of 
the school. 

(c) Another fault which may be mentioned under 
this heading is that some teachers do not make the 
most of their resources. I have known an infant 
school teacher complain that the managers did not 
furpish her with an object-box, and give that as an 
excuse for not having delivered any object lessons 
during the course of the past year, while all the 
time there were pictures hanging on the walls of the 
school-room from which she might have given a 
course to last several years, and while the county 
all round was teeming with natural and artificial 
oj3Jects of interest. I remember once, in the county 
of Durham, taking down from the wall of an infant 
school an excellent coloured print of a rhinoceros, 
and asking the first class, who were chiefly pitmen's 
children and fairly intelligent, some questions about 
it. Not one of them knew what it meant ; they 
had never been told anything about it. At last, after 
a careful and wondering study, one little boy said 
** It's a coodie," meaning thereby a donkey. One 
would scarcely have thought it possible that a 
teacher of infants should have spent a year in 
working with them, in a room where there was 
such a picture, and not have talked to them at 
all about it. But no one who has not been an 
inspector of schools can imagine how wanting 
in resource, adaptation, and the general power of 
making the most of their materials some of our 
trained teachers are. 

(2). As tothe Manner of the Lesson, — The inspector 
will look to see whether the class is under proper 
control and whether it is judiciously arranged in the 
gallery ; whether the older and more steady children 
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are put at the back, and the younger children in 
front, so as to be nearer to the teacher ; whether the 
teacher takes up a good position before the class and 
keeps it. I have seen a teacher, when delivering a 
gallery lesson, walk up and down in front of the 
class the whole time of the lesson, like a wild 
creature in its den at the Zoological Gardens, thus 
always having her back towards some portion of her 
class. It is hardly necessary so say how bad such a 
practice is for all concerned, both teachers and 
scholars. The inspector will also look to see whether 
the apparatus required for the purpose of the lesson, 
such as a picture, is properly placed, in a good light, 
and so that all the class can see it readily. He will 
notice whether the teacher shows too little vigour, 
or misdirected vigour ; whether she makes her voice 
reach all the class clearly, without screaming or un- 
duly raising it. He will carefully note all these and 
similar faults, and will speak to the teacher about 
them, as well as about her merits, at the close of the 
day's inspection. 

12. Gallery Lessons by Pupil- Teachers. — If there 
is a fourth or fifth year pupiteacher in the school, 
it is essential to hear her give a gallery-lesson. 
The previous pupil-teacher examination should have 
given, as notes for a lesson, a choice of two or 
three subjects suitable to infants. The inspector 
will make a point of having looked over the 
pupil-teacher's work before he comes to the school ; 
and he will do well to require fourth and fifth 
year pupil -teachers to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to give one of the lessons for which notes 
have been written at the examination. Only so 
can theory and practice be properly connected. No 
inexperienced person would believe how they become 
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disconnected in some teachers* minds. I have 
known a school in which " notes of lessons " were 
regularly prepared by the pupil-teachers for the 
principal teacher, but in which no one such lesson 
was ever delivered. Incredible as it may seem, I 
found, on inquiry, that no lesson was ever given 
from the notes prepared, and no notes were ever 
prepared for the lesson actually given. In well- 
written notes of a lesson, the teacher has the class, 
in her mind's eye, always before her, and the spirit 
of practice breathes through the written notes. 
The inspector will give notice at the previous 
collective examination of pupil- teachers that fourth 
and fifth year pupil-teachers must be prepared not 
only to deliver a lesson if required from the notes 
written at the examination, but also to hand in to 
him some half-dozen copies of notes, made during 
the past year, from which he can select a lesson to 
be given. If a pupU-teacher haB written bad notes, 
at the examination, nothing will bring home her 
defects more to her and to the principal than 
making her try to deliver a lesson from them. 
And of course it would not be fair to take those 
notes only as the invariable test, because notes for 
a lesson require, and ought to imply, careful 
thought and study beforehand ; so that those written 
at an examination are after all but an imperfect 
test of what the pupil-teacher could do for her class, 
in the quiet and leisure of her own room. The 
inspector will require the principal to be with 
him when a fourth or fifth year pupil-teacher gives 
her lesson. And he will do well after having 
carefully taken his notes, to ask the principal 
such questions as these — '' Wlciafc o\i^^\N^\A>3^^ 
do you make on that lesson V **^\i^\» i^xs^^Jjya. 
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do you find ? '* " What was good 1 " This 
will make her realize and turn her attention to 
correct her pupil-teachers' faults in the course of 
the year. 

13. Examination of the Infant School, — Having 
finished his inspection of the infant school, that 
is to say, having satisfied himself of its condition 
as to order, method, arrangements, the teaching 
power of the principal, and assistant, certificated 
teachers, and the means taken to train the pupil- 
teachers, the inspector will proceed to his examina- 
tion. It may be said — " Surely you cannot examine 
infants/' '* What can there be to examine infants 
in?" Of course in an infant school inspection 
is a proportionately greater affair than in an 
upper school, and examination is comparatively 
unimportant. Still even here examination is 
necessary and valuable. The subjects of examina- 
tion will be such as — First, the reading, writing, 
and arithmetic of the older children. Thet/ should 
all begin to learn the multiplication table as soon 
as possible, and to learn it as accurately as possible. 
Next, recitation, that is saying by heart passages 
from the poets and from standard authors ; the 
importance of which cannot be over-rated. Next^ 
the collective lessons of the past year. The 
inspector will take into his hands the preparation 
note-book of the teachers (see § 11) ; and, by 
questioning the children himself, and by requiring 
the teachers also to question them, will very soon 
find out whether good work has been done in 
gallery lessons during the past year. He will also 
look to the manual and other exercises of the 
scholars, whether accompanied by singing or 
not A list of these exercises should be placed 
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up in the school, so that he may be able to call 
for any one of them, and that the teachers may 
be reminded to practise and go through them 
regularly. 

The inspector will not forget that, when onc^ 
he has begun the examination of the scholars, 
he is to a certain, though only a partial, extent 
responsible for the order and discipline of the 
school. When the routine of the children's work 
has been altered, and the inspector is himself 
addressing them, and otherwise taking their classes 
into his own management, it would be most unfair 
to find fault with the teacher for any little 
defects of order. The intervention of a third 
person between the teacher and the scholars must 
be regarded as transferring part at least of the 
responsibility for the order of the school to that 
person. And this will be more the case in an 
infant school than in an upper school, as the 
children are younger, and have acquired less settled 
habits of self-control. Indeed it will, in an infant 
school, be more often desirable that the inspector 
should require the teachers to conduct the examina- 
tion for him, than that he should attempt to do it 
himself. Very few men examine infants really well. 
Women are naturally much better qualified for such 
a task. As a general rule, an inspector may be 
content if, knowing what ought to be done in an 
infant school, and what may fairly be expected of 
the scholars, he gets the teachers to act under his 
orders for the examination of the children in the 
results of the instruction which has been given to 
them. 

14. Conference with the Teachers. — When the 
inspection of the school and the examination of the 
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children are ended, and the children have all been 
dismissed, the inspector will call to him the whole 
staff of the school, for the purpose of remarking on 
the papers worked by the pupil-teachers at the collec- 
tive examination ; of commenting on their faults and 
merits as teachers, as shown by the inspection and 
examination ; and, as far as possible, of telling them 
how to amend such defects. I look upon this 
process, for which the inspector will be careful 
to allow time, as one of the most valuable parts of 
his duties. But as a more complete account of the 
process can be given in connexion with upper 
schools, I defer my suggestions on this matter till 
I come to treat of the inspection of the boys' 
department. (See § 59.) 

15. Inspection of the JBot/s^ School. — Having 
finished his inspection and examination of the 
infant school, the inspector will proceed to the 
upper schools, taking the girls' school first, unless 
otherwise arranged with the teachers. But, as the 
inspection of the girls' school will be the same, 
except in respect of needlework, as that of the boys, 
while that of the boys will give a more complete 
account, I will suppose the girls' school done, and 
that the inspector is now going to begin with the 
boys. It is understood that while he has been 
inspecting the girls' school, his assistant has been 
examining the boys' school in the elements, and vice 
versd. In the boys' school, as in the infant school, 
the circular (see § 5) has prepared all for their part, 
and he finds the school, when he enters it, proceed- 
mg in its ordinary way. No derangement of the 
routine takes place, except such slight derangement 
as is caused by the presence to-day, for the purpose 
of bej'ng examined, of children who have left school, 
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or who would Dot ordinarily be present but for the 
examination. This rule, that the school shall be 
going on in its ordinary way until disturbed by the 
inspector, is a vital thing. If work is suspended, 
and the children are sitting idle, in eager expecta- 
tion, order cannot be preserved, the tone is lost, and 
the highly-strung nerves of children and young 
teachers break down. Moreover, owing to accidents 
of road and rail, the most punctual of inspectors 
may be late. If the school work is going forward 
in the ordinary way, the evils of an accidental 
unpunctuality are reduced to a minimum. But, if 
not, the injury done to the prospects of the school 
for that year's examination may be most serious. 
16. Sow the Inspection should he Begun. — 
On entering the boys' school, the inspector will 
begin his inspection by watching for some little 
time, as before described for the infant school 
(see § 7), the school at work. There is no loss of 
time in doing this. The assistant is either doing 
some mechanical work for him, such as testing the 
Registers, or is examining in the elementary sub- 
jects in another department, or is finishing another 
school in the same town. In the case of a boys' 
school, there will be some difference in the method 
of inspection, according as the school is a small or 
large one. If it is a small one, consisting only (say) 
of a principal teacher, and two pupil-teachers, the 
principal teacher must always be taking a large 
share in the actual work of teaching ; the amount 
of superintendence which he will have to do will be 
comparatively small ; the school will depend for its 
instruction mainly on his own exertions ; and the 
inspector accordingly will have to ^^\.e)a. Vo^ V<b 
teaches, quite as much as how t^ie ^u^^-X*^^^^"^^ 
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teach. But in a large school, consisting (say) of a 
principal and an assistant certificated teacher, with 
five pupil-teachers, and three candidates, the case is 
different. Here the principal teacher must, during 
the year, have been largely concerned with superin- 
tending and directing, rather than with actually 
imparting knowledge. Not that a good and active 
teacher will ever fail to take some teaching work 
himself, both to keep his own hand in, and also to 
raise the standard of teaching and set an example. 
But still his main business, if his staff is fairly 
efficient, will have been superintendence and not 
teaching. And the inspector accordingly will be 
able to have him by his side as he goes through 
the school, to reply to any questions, to assist his 
judgment, and to give any necessary orders. This 
will be found in fact to be an excellent way of 
inspecting the principal teacher. Whether, how- 
ever, the school is large or small, the first thing for 
the inspector to do is to consult the time-table, 
so as to understand what is and ought to be 
going forward, and to know how best to allot his 
time. In the case of a big school, he will also, if 
possible, consult the log-book. The log-book of a 
large school, kept by an intelligent and efficient 
teacher, will throw a flood of light on the organiza- 
tion and character of the school ; the methods taken 
for instructing and training the pupil-teachers ; 
the share of the work in the school which has 
during the past year been committed to assistant- 
teachers and pupil-teachers ; the course of instruction 
which has been given in the higher subjects to the 
upper classes ; the difficulties which the principal 
teacher has met with in his year's work, and the 
weans taken to encounter them. TLke-s^e^ ^\id vcLauy 
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similar particulars, may be gathered from a well- 
kept log-book ; and, after studying it, an inspector 
will go to his task prepared in a great measure with 
a notion of what he siiould look at or look for. It 
is not a bad plan to make teachers bring their 
log-books to the collective examinations of the 
pupU - teachers, so that the inspector may have 
time to study them carefully. The inspector may 
with great advantage keep a private rota for this 
purpose of all the teachers in his district, so as 
to secure that every teacher should bring his 
log-book to the collective examination every two 
or three years. The inspector, in watching the 
routine of the school, will consider also such 
important questions of method as the means 
taken to promote emulation, and to encourage 
effort in the scholars ; whether, for example, they 
are marked, either by valuation or place-taking, for 
any of their lessons as well as for attendance. It 
is singular that this is so much neglected in 
elementary schools. They might take example in 
this respect from the secondary schools. 

17. Importance of Last Yearns Notes. — In the 
boys* school, as in the infant school, the inspector 
will endeavour to see a change take place. The 
remarks made on this matter in reference to 
infant schools apply here also (see § 7) ; and the 
bigger the school, the more important is this part 
of the inspector's duty. Having witnessed a 
change, or otherwise satisfied himself that the school 
is well in hand, conducted methodically so as to 
economize time, to avoid disorder, noise, and con- 
fusion, and to produce habits of obedience and 
self-restraint in the scholars, the m^^^^X^ort ^*^ 
proceed to look to v the teachmx ol xXife n^yon^^ 
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members and proposed members of the staflF. If he 
has seen the school before, he will, of course, be careful 
to have with him his note-book of the last year, so as 
to be able to refer to it and see what improvement 
(if any) or the reverse has taken place. Nothing 
can be more discouraging to a young teacher, who 
has had fault found with him last year, and who has 
taken some pains to improve, and has looked forward 
with anxiety to the inspectors visit, than to find 
that the inspector takes no notice of the fault. 
And, on the other hand, it is surprising what an 
effect it has in a school, when the teachers find 
that the inspector remembers them, and all about 
them. A word from the inspector at the end of 
the lesson — " I see you have remembered what I 
said to you last year about so and so " — will 
work marvels. 

18. Inspection of the Teaching. Sow to 
Inspect the Candidates for Fttpil-Teacherships. — 
Unless there is some special reason for departing 
from that course^ the inspector will begin his inspec- 
tion of the teaching, by looking to the teaching of 
the candidates. There is no more difl&cult task that 
an inspector can have to perform, than that of judging 
the merits of candidates for pupil-teacherships. The 
pupil-teachers have definite work to do by which 
the inspector can test them. But it is often not till a 
day or two before the inspection, that managers are 
in a position to present a boy as a candidate. And 
then of course the inspector is in face of the usual 
diflBculty of judging of raw material To take a boy 
out of a class and judge whether he will make a good 
teacher is no easy task ; and the responsibility and 
difficulty are increased when the managers present 
/bur or £ve candidates for one vacant place, and ask 
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the inspector to select the best. In practice I have 
found the following simple tests valuable : — 

Select a class to which the candidate may give a 
lesson ; which should not be one of the youngest in 
the school, but a fairly steady one, somewhere about 
the middle of the school. It is a great mistake in 
testing or training candidates and young pupil- 
teachers, to put them to take very young classes. If 
the candidate has ever taken a class before, observe 
how he holds himself before the class ; whether he 
adopts a free and erect carriage, or is slovenly and 
listless in his postures. Even if he has only taken 
the class once or twice, he ought to have received 
some drUl from the principal teacher in these matters, 
to say nothing of his having, while a scholar, 
observed how his teachers conducted themselves in 
these respects. Observe whether he shows any 
power of using the eye in controlling his class. One 
of the first things that a teacher has to learn is 
to make his class feel that every member of it is 
continually in his eye. If the candidate is short- 
sighted, he should not be passed for apprenticeship 
unless he has become familiar with the use of 
spectacles. Put the candidate to take a reading 
lesson. Use the lesson as a means of seeing whether 
he has been trained at all in the ordinary elementary 
rules of teaching that subject (see § 21) ; and after 
hearing this for a sufficient time, require him to 
question his class, as a means of testing his general 
intelligence and capacity, and his readiness. 

19. Inspection of the Fnpil- Teachers. — Having 
finished with the candidates, the inspector will 
proceed to take the puj)il teachers. He has already, 
when he came into the school, by ^x^TQxx^^^ss^ 
of the time-tabJe and by a coTwex^^\l\ovi "Oc^^x^b- 
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upon with the principal teacher, if the school is a 
large one, settled in what order he means to review 
the teaching of the pupil-teachers ; which of them 
he means to see taking the ordinary instruction in 
reading, writing, or arithmetic ; and from which of 
them and at what o'clock, he will expect a collective 
lesson. In arranging his programme for this part 
of the inspection (which it is most essential should 
be carefully thought out, so as not to waste his own 
time, or that of the school, and so as to get the 
greatest possible knowledge of the school, in the 
shortest possible time) he will take into considera- 
tion the pupil-teacher papers, which have been 
worked for him at the collective examination, and 
which he should make a point of having looked 
over before he comes to the school If, for example, 
a pupil-teacher has done badly, he will give par- 
ticular attention to his teaching, in order to see if 
his bad work in examination is due to idleness or to 
devotion to teaching. 

20. Programme of the Day^s Work, — I have 
already supposed that the school, if a large one, con- 
sists of an experienced principal teacher, one certifi- 
cated assistant-teacher, five pupil-teachers, and three 
candidates (see § 1 6). In order fully to illustrate how 
the inspection of such a school should be conducted, 
I will further suppose that the assistant-teacher is a 
probationer, whose teaching power must be specially 
tested, but that, as regards the principal, being a 
well-known and experienced man, it will not be 
necessary to require him to give lessons, but will be 
sufficient to ask him to take part in the examination 
of one or more of the higher classes, in the higher 
subjects (see Appendix II.) ; and that of the five 
pupil-teachers^ one is at the end of the fifth year. 
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one of the fourth, one of the third, one of the 
second, and one of the first year of apprenticeship. 
The inspector, having examined the time-table, and 
conferred with the principal teacher, will mak;e a 
sort of programme for himself thus. 

I will test the three candidates from 10 to 10.30 : 
at 10.30 I will begin my inspection of the teaching 
of the staff. I see by the time-table, that the follow- 
ing teachers will be doing the following work with 
their respective classes at the following hours : I shall 
therefore take the following course in my inspection ^ 
— First year pupil-teacher — ^reading lesson at 10.30 ; 
fifteen minutes, 10.30 — 10.45. Second year pupil- 
teacher — writing lesson at 10.30 ; fifteen minutes, 
10.45 — 11. Change, and ten minutes' recreation, 
at 11. Watch this; speak to the senior pupil- 
teachers as to the lessons they are going to give. 
Fifth year pupil-teacher — collective lesson in 
English grammar at 11.10; thirty minutes, 11.10 — 
11.40. Fourth year pupil-teacher — arithmetic 
lesson at 11.40; twenty minutes, 11.40 — 12. 
Third year pupil-teacher — collective lesson in 
geography at 12; twenty minutes, 12 — 12.20. 
Singing heard, and dismissal watched ; 12.20 — 
12.40 ; and, if the time is likely to be short at the 
end of the day, and an opportunity will not occur 
next day, pupil-teachers and candidates spoken to 
respectiDg their papers and teaching. Assistant 
master's collective lesson in English history at 2 ; 
thirty minutes, 2 to 2.30. Examination in grammar, 
geography, history, and the specific subjects of 

■^ N.B. The secular hours of the school are supposed to be 
from 9.30 to 12.30 ; and from 2 to 4 for the lower claaaaR^ 
and to 4.30 for the senior classes. Tlaa Yoa^^cX^t Sa «^^^"««^ 
to have arrived at 9,50, 
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higher instruction, throughout the school, the 
principal, assistant, and senior pupil-teachers tak- 
ing a part ; 2.30 to 4,30. Consideration with the 
principal teacher of the condition of the school as 
regards the results of inspection, and, if not done 
before, review of their examination papers with the 
pupil-teachers ; 4.30 to 5. 

Such a programme as this will give a complete 
view of the whole organization of the school, its 
staff, their capacities and duties, its system, &c. ; 
and, when combined with the individual examination 
in the elements, which is to follow, or has already 
been effected, forms as complete and searching a test 
as any institution has to go through. No other 
class of schools, it may safely be asserted, could 
stand such a trial. And now for the details of it. 

21. Inspection of a heading Lesson. — The 
inspector, accompanied by the principal teacher, 
goes to the class-room, where the first year pupU- 
teacher is to take his reading lesson. They place 
themselves where, with least intrusion, they can 
best observe and hear all that passes between the 
young teacher and his scholars. The principal 
teacher does not of course interfere at all : the 
inspector only so far as the shortness of the time 
at his disposal renders it necessary for him, when 
satisfied on one part of the process, to ask the pupil- 
teacher to pass to a latter part. For example, in the 
above supposed programme (see § 20), the reading 
lesson of the first year pupil-teacher will really last 
half-an-hour ; but the inspector can only afford 
fifteen minutes for it. He must, therefore, if he 
wants to see the pupil-teacher's teaching in all the 
different parts of a reading lesson, stop him, when 
he is satisfied with one part of \ks!t ^xoQ.^"5>a^ ard 
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request him to go to another. It is, of course, 
desirable to do this as little as possible ; as it dis- 
courages. If a young teacher has prepared his 
lesson properly, all the parts of it will hang together; 
and he will be sorely put out, if told to alter his 
course. In the above supposed case, where, simul- 
taneously with the first year pupil-teacher's reading 
lesson, a second year pupil-teacher's writing lesson 
is going on, a better plan will be for the inspector 
to hear the reading lesson, say, for eight minutes, 
then to go for twelve minutes or so to the writing 
lesson, and to return for the remaining ten minutes 
to the reading lesson. And this kind of thing 
should be done as much as possible ; the great 
object m inspection, as distinguished from ex- 
amination, hei/ng to disturb the order of the school 
as little as possible. 

On reaching the class-room, or part of the 
school-room, where the reading lesson is beginning, 
the inspector, having regard both to the pains which 
have been taken by the principal teacher in training 
his pupil-teacher, and to the diligence and aptness 
of the lad himself, will observe such things as these, 
in addition to those already noted for a candidate 
(see § 18):— 

Mrst — Does he place himself where he can duly 
see, hear, and be heard ? — The class should be so 
arranged and he should be so far off from it that he 
can see every child in it with a movement of the 
eye only, by just raising the eye from the book. 
No child should be so placed, nor should he so stand 
or sit, that he is obliged even to turn his head to 
look at any one child, still less to turn his body. 
He should have a little desk in front of k\sa., <^\>l 
which he may place his book and ^xij Y^^'^^bss^X^s^"^ 
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notes he may have made, so as to have his hands 
free. On the other hand, he must not be so far off 
as to be obliged unduly to raise his voice to make 
himself heard, or as that he cannot easily hear the 
furthest child in the class reading in his natural 
voice. Under no circumstances must he move to 
his scholars, or touch them, but must control them 
with the eye ; and the inspector, if he has with him 
his notes of what he was as a candidate, will look to 
see what progress he has made in the use of the eye. 

Secondly — What are the relations between him 
and his class? — Has a year's apprenticeship produced 
a reserve on his part towards his former fellow- 
pupils, and a respect on theirs towards him ? Do 
they watch his eye ? When he speaks is he attended 
to ? The inspector will, of course, inquire carefully 
how long he has been in charge of this particular 
class. Is he ready and full of resource when a hitch 
or difficulty occurs in the lesson ? For example, when 
a child is unable to master a word or phrase, does he 
understand how to get forward without telling or 
helping him too much ? Does he keep all the class 
at work? For example, by questioning, and by 
requiring the better readers to help the worse ; and 
by not putting the children on to read in regular 
order. 

Thirdly — Does he understand the proper use oj 
simultaneous teaching ? — Nothing will show better 
than this whether the principal teacher has taken 
any pains to train him during the year, and nothing 
in teaching reading is more important. 

A reading lesson, which is designed to last half- 
an-hour, should be conducted somewhat in the 
following order ; — 

(1). Fifteen minutes, {a) The teacher reads a 
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passage aloud, the class listeniDg. (b) He then 
reads it aloud by a few words at a time, the 
children reading after him simultaneously, and imi- 
tating his voice, inflexions, and pauses as exactly 
as possible, (c) The children then read it aloud 
simultaneously. He stops them, and corrects them, 
if any portion of the class are working badly ; and 
sometimes makes one portion of the class, sometimes 
another, go on alone without the rest, (d) This 
process is repeated until time expires. 

(2.) Ten minutes. He puts on the children in- 
dividually in the passage which they have been 
reading simultaneously, and in other passages, 
taking care to make the worst readers go on oftenest, 
and calling attention to the merits of the best 
readers. 

(3.) Five mintites. He questions rapidly on the 
matter and text of the lesson, making the children 
answer by hands, or by some other sign, and not 
allowing them to answer simultaneously. 

Suppose then that, as suggested, the inspector 
listens for eight minutes to the first of the above- 
described processes, then goes to see for twelve 
minutes the writing lesson of the second year pupil- 
teacher, and then returns for ten minutes to hear 
part of the second and the whole of the thiid 
processes of the reading lesson, it is clear he will 
have been able to form a good notion of the suffi- 
ciency of the pupil-teacher in all parts of the work 
of giving his lesson. 

Fourthly — Does he use provincialisms ^ or avoid 
thenij and check the use of them in his Scholars ? 

Fifthly — Does the lesson show any signs of having 
been prepared beforehand? — Many teachers will 
not think it worth while to prepare a reading 
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lesson beforehand. They will take the trouble to 
prepare a geography or grammar lesson, but not a 
reading lesson. This is a mistake. Lessons in the 
elements, as well as lessons in the higher subjects, 
should be carefully prepared beforehand. For ex- 
ample, the teacher should not only have settled 
beforehand what lesson in the reading-book he will 
take with his class at the time appointed for 
the reading lesson, but should have selected the 
passage or passages in that lesson most adapted for 
simultaneous teaching, should have noted difficult 
words (that is, words liable to be mispronounced or 
misunderstood), and thought of the general nature 
of the remarks he will make on those words ; and 
should have settled in his mind a line of questioning 
with which to conclude the lesson. Preparation of 
such an elementary lesson as a reading lesson is, of 
course, more necessary in the case of a young pupil- 
teacher than of an experienced teacher, because iie 
will probably himself be liable to commit many of 
the faults and fall into many of the mistakes which 
his class will make. Indeed it is difficult to see 
how an ordinary first year pupil-teacher can usefully 
give a reading lesson without such preparation. 

22. Inspection of a Writing Lesson : Individual 
Instruction in Writing. — To the writing lesson as 
given by the second year pupil-teacher, the supposi- 
tion is that twelve minutes or so are allowed by 
the inspector. Of course, an inspector might well 
enough occupy a longer time ; but, well employed, 
this will be found sufficient. How, then, does he 
employ it ? To what does he principally look ? 

First he looks to see whether the teacher has 

had his mind impressed with the difference between 

ea:^amtm?ig and teaching. The coii&ia\oii is a very 
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common one in teachers* minds on all subjects 
of instruction, but there is no subject in respect of 
which it i8 more common than Siting. I have 
seen writing lessons given by certificated teachers 
(who certainly ought to have learnt better at 
their training coUeges) in which the teachers did 
nothing more than go round the class behind the 
backs of the scholars and find fault with each 
individual boy's work in turn, never showing them 
how to do better, still less making the errors, and 
the mode of correcting them, a matter of class 
instruction. The inspector will discover in two or 
three minutes whether the pupil-teacher has been 
so badly trained during his two years of apprentice- 
ship that he does not know that he ought to teach 
every hoy to torite as well as to examine how he 
does write. He can in a very few minutes discover 
whether he knows what posture a scholar should 
adopt for writing, how he should sit to the desk, 
how he should hold the pen or pencil, and how 
place his book or slate. If he sees that the teacher 
is allowing a boy to work with a tiny piece of pencil 
as long as a thumb nail, or to sprawl over the 
desk with his left elbow across it, and his left ear 
resting on his arm, or to hold pen or pencil with 
the handle pointing away from him, or to raise his 
slate from the desk and hold it in his arm, he 
can very speedily put him down as either idle or 
untrained, and need not go further with the lesson. 
But if his first observation shows him that at least 
these grosser faults in the mechanical part of the 
lesson are avoided, he will then direct his attention 
to matters which require more thought and mental 
power. 

One of the earliest questions, m. x^^^^ "^"^ 
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instruction in writing, in which the judgment and 
discretion of a teacher are brought into play, is the 
question whether a child has progressed far enough 
in the use of the pencil to be fit to handle the pen. 
This is a question which, in a thoroughly well- 
educated country, would be settled in the infant 
school. If all children went to school regularly, 
and if all schools were good, every child would 
have begun the use of the pen, and would have 
got over the first difficulties which accompany the 
manipulation of ink before leaving the infant school. 
But as this cannot be the case, the inspector will, in 
a boys' school, have to look and see whether any 
boy is writing with a pen who has not been first 
well drilled in the use of the pencil. And in taking 
his notes on this point, he will be judging the prin- 
cipal teacher quite as much as the pupil-teacher. 
One of the next questions on which the teacher s 
judgment is exercised in teaching writing is whether 
the scholar has advanced far enough in writing text- 
hand to be fit to be instructed in small-hand. And 
another and most important matter for the inspector 
to note is whether all the copybooks in the school 
contain copies in large as well as in smallhand. 
There are some schools in which the older boys 
write nothing in their copybooks but smallhand. 
This is a great mistake. So long as it is useful for 
a boy to write in a copybook at all, it is im- 
portant that he should write large as well as 
small hand. It is the large hand that gives the 
real grasp of the pen, makes the wrist and fingers 
supple, and enables the hand to follow with power 
and freedom the dictates of the brain and eye. If 
a boy's hand is formed, it is a waste of time to make 
him go on with a mere copybook : he should, for 
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his writing lesson, be provided with a transcription- 
book, and be set to write out extracts from standard 
authors, and other things that will be useful for him 
to refer to in after-life, when his school-days are 
over, and he has not the time or opportunity for 
going to a library. Or he should be set to compose 
letters and practise correspondence, to make prScis 
and abstracts, and to practise other clerkly work 
which will connect his school training with the 
actual business of life, and increase his capacity as 
a wage-getter. But if his hand is not formed (and 
very few, in country schools, at any rate, are formed), 
he should have a copybook with three sizes of hands 
in it, and in which at least every third copy should 
be in large text-hand. 

If the class which the pupil-teacher is taking is 
one which is to be presented in Standard I. or IL 
(New Code, 1 876, see Appendix I.), the inspector will 
note carefully whether the instruction is directed 
to enabling the scholars to pass from copying 
and transcription into dictation, The proper way 
to instruct such a class is to go carefuUy through 
the alphabet ; at each lesson forming a certain 
number of letters on the black board, and at the 
same time making the children note carefully how 
they are formed, shaped, or connected ; then rubbing 
the copy out, and making them reproduce the letters, 
with the closest possible imitation of the style of 
their teacher, on their slates or copybooks, from 
dictation ; then choosing a passage for transcrip- 
tion, which shall as much as possible reproduce 
the letters which have been the study of this 
and the preceding lesson ; and, lastly, giving from 
dictation common words which illustrate the same 
or similar and analogous forms and combinations. 
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All this, of course, requires thought, judgment, care, 
and, above all, previous preparation ; and a pupil - 
teacher who has not prepared his writing lesson 
will break down before an inspector who knows his 
duty, and does it, just as much as in his reading 
lesson. 

Another important matter which the inspector 
will note is whether the teacher has amy regular 
and systematic method of correcting the writing 
which is being done by his class. Some teachers 
think that it is sufficient for this purpose if they 
go about through the class the whole time of the 
writing lesson and correct each child's mistakes in 
turn. But this is a most inadequate way of eflFecting 
the desired purpose. It is insufficient for the bad 
writers, and wasteful of time and power for the 
good. Some children's books require to be looked at 
much oftener than those of othei-s. Some may safely 
be allowed to write from four to six lines without 
correction ; others cannot be trusted to write one 
line. Some are hasty, and require checking ; others 
require hastening. It is, of course, well that a 
teacher should sometimes go round his class during 
a writing lesson, in order to enforce the proper 
holding of the pen, and to see from the best point 
of view how each boy is doing the mechanical part 
of his work. But this should not be done too much. 
The golden rule that a teacher should be before, 
and not among, his class, should always be violated 
as little as possible. And a far better and more 
systematic way of correcting the books of a class, 
is to have a rule that no boy may write more 
thorn, a certain number of lines without standing 
up and turning rotmd his copybook^ so as to show 
it. for correction. By this means, regular and sys- 
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tematic correction of the writing is secured, hasty 
writing is discouraged, merit is brought to the front, 
the teacher is forced to keep his attention fixed on 
his work, and matter for collective instruction is 
more prominently suggested. The number of lines 
which may be written without being oflfered for 
correction may be increased to good and careful 
writers, and diminished to the careless or nervous. 
And thus the pupil-teacher will have his whole 
class well in hand ; and, what is most important, 
the principal teacher, as he goes his ordinary rounds, 
will be able easily to see whether he is doing good 
work. 

To these points I may add that, in girls' schools, 
the inspector will, of course, look to see that no 
scholar is, under any pretence, ever permitted to 
write in that vulgar and slovenly form called "ladies' 
angular hand." 

23. Class Instrtwtion in Writing. — If satisfied 
on these, or some of these, points, the inspector will 
then look to see how far the pv/pil-teacher is 
\ capable of givi/ng class instruction {^j& opposed 
to individual instruction) in writing ; that is to say, 
whether he knows how to draw from the work of 
each boy, as he sees it in turn, general lessons of 
warning^ and illustration for th; ^collective benefit 
of the whole class ; or is merely capable of the 
far inferior art of correcting each individual boy 
separately. • 

Every teacher in giving a writing lesson, 
whether on slates or in copy-books, ought to have 
in front of his class, and in such a position that 
it can be seen by all, a black-board for the pur- 
pose of this class instruction. If the lesson is one 
on slates, from a copy set on a black-board^ t\\A 
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teacher should have before the class a second black- 
board for that purpose. When he observes that any 
boy sits at the desk in an improper attitude, or is 
faulty in his mode of handling his pen or pencil, or 
of forming or shaping any given letter, or of 
connecting any letters together, or is too slow or too 
quick in writing, or has any tricks or undesirable 
habits, he should (of course without acrimony) call 
the attention of the whole class to such faults, and 
show them how they are to be avoided. Illustrating 
with his chalk on the black-board, he should show 
how each faulty letter is best formed, and how letters 
should be joined, and should make the class see, by 
actual comparison of examples of good and bad work 
on the board, what is the standard at which they 
should aim. If the inspector, standing by a writing 
lesson for five or six minutes during its course, 
hears no word of collective teaching addressed to 
the class, and sees no use made of the black-board, 
he will of course suspect something defective in the 
pupil-teacher's training ; and will either ask him 
whether he has prepared any collective instruction 
to be given on the copy-head which is being done 
by the class, or (at any rate, in the case of a tliird 
or fourth year pupil-teacher) will call upon him to 
comment orally, and with black-board illustrations, 
upon any defects which he has observed in the work 
of the class, or of any members of it. If no such 
collective instruction has been prepared, or the 
pupil-teacher, on being so called upon, breaks down 
and shows want of training, the inspector will, of 
course^ make this a matter of remark to the principal 
teacher, at the close of his inspection (see§ 62). As 
one important part of this question, of the pupil- 
teacher's power to instruct his class as a whole, the 



inspector will look to see how far he has advanced 
in ability to write well on the black-board. This 
writing on the black-board is a distinct art from 
writing on paper at a desk, and pupil-teachers 
require special and careful training for it. 

24. Summary of Fomts in a Writing Lesson. 
— To sum up, the following are briefly such points 
as an inspector will bear in mind, when inspecting 
the instruction in writing : — 

(1.) Does the pupil- teacher teachf or does he 
examine only ? 

(2.) Does he correct mechanical faults in the 
scholars ? 

(3.) Is any scholar working with a pen before he is 
fit to do so, or writing small hand before he is 
qualified to do so, or using a copy-book which has 
no large hand in it ? 

(4.) Is the work of the class systematically cor- 
rected, so as to regulate pace^ as well as to test by 
results ? 

(5.) In a girls' school, does any scholar write 
*' ladies' angular hand ? " 

(6.) Can the teacher write well with chalk on the 
black-board ? 

(7.) Does he know how to give to a class col- 
lective instruction in writing ? - 

(8.) Sas he prepared his lesson ? 

25. Preparation for Inspection of Senior Pupil- 
Teachers. — Having thus inspected the teaching of 
the two junior pupil-teachers, and seen the school 
dismissed for recreation, the inspector will turn to the 
two senior pupil-teachers, and inquire as to the lessons 
which they have prepared to give before him. He 
will not only call upon the fifth year pupil-teacher 
to produce the notes which he has made m Y^<^->^^ic^^- 
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tion for the lesson on English grammar, which he is 
going to give before him (see § 20) ; but will also 
request him, and the third and fourth year pupil- 
teachers as well, to produce their note-books of the 
past year, in order that he may see what sort of 
work they have been doing in the way of preparing 
for collective lessons. In regard to these note-books, 
and to the notes of lessons written by the pupil- 
teachers at the collective examination, and to those 
obvious faults in manner and matter, which are the 
first things to be noticed and corrected by the 
inspector when he inspects any collective lesson, the 
remarks which I have already made respecting the 
collective teaching of infants by the principal teacher 
and pupil- teacher apply here also (see §§ 11, 12). 

26. Teachmg of Grammar ^ Geography ^ and 
JSistory : — Effect of the Revised Code. — But there 
are some remarks which I wish to make in this place, 
on the teaching of those three subjects, English 
grammar, geography, and history, which, by the Code 
of 1875, were again authoritatively declared part of 
the ordinary subjects of instruction in a school (see 
Appendix I.) ; and particularly on the teaching of 
grammar. I say, again declared to be part of such 
ordinary instruction, because the minutes issued 
to the inspectors in September, 1862, after the 
introduction of the Kevised - Code, show that such 
instruction was always intended to be kept up 
in elementary schools, and to be tested and re- 
ported upon by the inspectors. It is no doubt the 
fact, that such instruction was largely dropped in 
the schools, on the introduction of the Revised 
Code, as is admitted in the Report to Her Majesty 
of the Committee of Council for Education, for the 
j'ear 1874 (BJue-Book of th.e Eiduca\)\oxL\i^^«xtoAxiLt 
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for 1874-5, page xiii). And it is also no doubt true 
that in many schools in which these subjects were 
more or less efficiently kept up, they were not 
much noticed by the inspectors, after the introduc- 
tion of the Revised Code. A good deal of unfair 
blame has been bestowed on the authors of the 
Code, on the schools, and on the inspectors, for this. 
We must bear in mind, as regards the blame which 
is sometimes given to the Education Department, — 

(a). That it was an essential thing to be assured 
that the elements were thoroughly done ; and that if 
the eflfort of the Education Department was a little 
overstrained in this direction, to the damage of other 
subjects, it was a fault in the right direction. No 
great change, or reform, is likely to be perfect at 
first ; and possibly it would have been better if from 
the very first grants had been given, and payments by 
results had been made, for these subjects, as well as 
for reading, writing, and arithmetic, as is now done. 
But at any rate it is better that we should have 
first made sure of the elements, and be now 
gradually creeping up to other subjects, than that, 
by aiming at too much, we should have run the 
least risk of making the elements imperfect. Even 
now, it is a question whether some of the time 
likely to be given, under the Code of 1875, to 
geography and English grammar, might not be 
better employed in English composition, and 
improved, or extended, arithmetic. 

(6). As regards the blame which is sometimes 
given to the schools, it must not be forgotten that 
the wishes and aspirations of Parliament, as to the 
results to be obtained fi'om our elementary schools^ 
have always been ahead of the meaiia ^\5A.^ ^«:^^vi- 
men* has been wUling to put afc tltiib SSs^^^as^ ^^ 
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schools for the purpose of securing such results. 
The schools — all at any rate, excejrt; those in the 
biggest towns — might fairly say to Parliament, 
*' You call upon us not only to secure to each child 
the possession of the elements, but also to give him 
some culture. Yet you decline, on the grounds of 
expense, and of social and religious difierences, to 
organize us so thoroughly that our time may not be 
wasted, to supply us with a really competent staflf 
of teachers, or to secure the universally regular 
attendance of our scholars." Many of these 
schools — those for example in rural districts, or 
those amid a very poor and fluctuating population — 
could not really do justice to the elementary 
subjects, and at the same time teach such subjects 
as geography, grammar, and history. And in so 
far as the Revised Code forced such schools to give 
up their more tempting and showy work, and to 
apply themselves to the drudgery of the essentials, 
it did good service. 

(c). As regards the blame which has been some- 
times given to the inspectors for their having 
dropped these subjects in their examinations, it 
must be remembered, that the Revised Code, whilst 
it doubled or trebled the inspectors' mechanical and 
mental labour in the inspection of the schools, and 
really, by the great changes it introduced, may 
almost be said to have forced them into a new modus 
Vivendi, gave them at first no additional assistance in 
their work. They were expected to inspect as many 
schools in the week, under the Revised Code, as they 
had inspected under the Old Code, and yet were 
told to do it in a way which took them three times 
as long, and tired them incalculably more. If all 
the inspectors had been from the first supplied, as 
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they are now, with certificated teachers, as assistant- 
inspectors, to help them in conducting the individual 
examination in the elements which was required by 
the Eevised Code, and thus to relieve them from 
some of the mechanical drudgery of their work, 
they would have gladly applied themselves to the 
more congenial task of keeping up the instruction 
in higher subjects. 

27. Difficult^/ of Teaching English Grammar: 
Knowledge o^ Old English Required. — But to re- 
turn to the fifth year pupil-teacher^s grammar lesson 
(see § 25). There is no more difficult subject with 
which an inspector has to deal, whether in the 
elementary schools or in the training colleges, than 
the question of teaching English grammar. The 
difficulty has two parts — the incurable and the 
curable. The incurable part may be dismissed in a 
few words. It lies in the fact that English is a 
modern and colloquial as well as a literary language, 
very much altered in the course of centuries, by loss 
of inflexions and by the general processes of phonetic 
corruption, from its ancient and much more highly 
inflected form, or forms ; and that, consequently, no 
person who has not studied Old English, to say 
nothing of any other cognate German dialects, can 
treat English grammar with any safety. This is 
why so many of those persons, who teach English 
grammar, or examine in it, or write books about it, 
however versatile and wary they may be, are liable 
to blunder, to find themselves making mistakes 
which are ludicrous to the student of Old English, 
and which make all those who have to deal with the 
subject feel how unsatisfactory it is, in comparison 
with arithmetic or composition, for purposes of 
instruction in elementary schools. To ask a bo^ 
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to parse ** Woe worth the chase '* or "methinks," is 
to demand from him a good deal more than a know- 
ledge of modern English. And, as I say, this evil is, 
for the purposes of elementary schoob, incurable. 

28. Knowledge of another Language, stwh as 
Lati/ny Desirable, — ^The curable part of the diffi- 
culty of dealing with instruction in English grammar 
in schools requires more consideration. English 
grammar is unfortunately taught in our elementary 
schools by teachers who for the most part are 
unacquainted with the grammar of any other 
language. The consequence of this is that they 
have no power of steadying their thoughts and 
testing their conclusions in English grammar, by 
comparison of them with their thoughts and con- 
clusions in the grammar of any other language 
living or dead. The inspector, even if he does 
not know anything of Old English or German, 
is saved from many a mistake into which the 
teacher falls by his knowledge of Latin ; and it is 
impossible to overrate the importance of even a 
little knowledge of Latin for the purposes of an 
elementary school teacher. The study of grammar 
is not of much value, until it can be treated com- 
paratively. It would not be worth while, probably, 
to require our elementary school teachers to learn 
Old English or German, for the sake of teaching 
English grammar. But it is well worth while to 
make them learn something of Latin ; because some 
knowledge of that language will not only help them 
in giving grammar lessons, but wiU enlarge and 
enlighten their understanding upon the whole range 
of subjects, from spelling up to history, with which 
as learners or teachers they have to deal. It is to 
be hoped that the recent insertion, in tlcva s^chedule 
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of qualifications required of pupil-teachers, of the 
column headed " additional subjects '^ will do some- 
thing towards remedying this defect in the teachers 
of our elementary schools (see Appendix III.). But 
the degree of eflfect to be produced by this regulation 
wiU be found to depend very much on the inspector. 
If, when he inspects a school and hears a pupil-teacher 
giving a grammar lesson, he takes the opportunity 
to inquire whether he is studying Latin, German, 
or any other language than English, and expresses 
his disapproval, if he finds that that is not the case, 
both to the pupil-teacher and the principal teacher, 
it will soon become common for our teachers to 
have some knowledge of another language besides 
their own. I look, therefore, upon this great defect 
in the present teaching of English grammar in our 
elementary schools, viz., that teachers do not know 
anything of the grammax of any other language, as 
a curable defect. I observe that the Education 
Department is making an effort to amend the 
defect ; and I think that it now rests with the 
inspectors to push that effort home. 

29. Sow to Teach English Grammar. — Another 
curable defect in the teaching of English grammar 
as commonly practised in our elementary schools, 
is that it is taught as if it were a highly-inflected 
language, instead of being taught as a language 
which depends for its construction more upon the 
position and logical relation of its words than upon 
their inflexions. The proper way to teach English 
grammar is not to begin, as in the case of Latin, or 
of any other highly-inflected language, with the 
study of the noun, adjective, and verb, and their 
inflexions, but to begin with tke ^tu^-^ c/l ^'bxt 
logical relations ; or, in other woids, to bcgm mtTt^* 
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the analysis of sentences. In studying Latin or 
Greek, it is absolutely necessary to acquire a know- 
ledge of the ordinary inflexions of tte noun, verb, 
and adjective, before any progress can be made with 
the sentence ; and this is also the case to a certain, 
though a less degree in German, and perhaps also, 
though to a still less degree, in the case of French. 
But in the case of English it is absurd to waste 
time over learning the cases of nouns which have 
lost all their case endings, and have substituted for 
those case endings structural position or logical 
relation in the sentence. What is wanted is to get 
as quickly as possible a notion of the structure of 
the sentence and of the logical relation of its parts. 
And for this purpose the teaching of English 
grammar should be begun, and based throughout its 
course, on the analysis of sentences. The teacher 
should, immediately after imparting the first 
elementary notions and general definitions, proceed 
to the subject and predicate, beginning with the 
noun and pronoun as the subject, and with intransi- 
tive verbs, as verbs of complete predication. He 
should then pass on to the direct objective relations 
of nouns and pronouns with verbs of incomplete 
predication, introducing no more study of case- 
endings than is absolutely necessary for the purposes 
of the pronouns. Number, gender, person, tense, 
mood, and voice, should be taught as modifications 
of these relations. Having thoroughly worked 
these forms and relations of the noun, pronoun and 
verb, always by means of the structure of a simple 
sentence, the teacher should proceed to the enlarge- 
ment of the subject, and thereby introduce for the 
first time the so-called possessive case-ending of 
nouns and personal pronouns, the adjective, the 



noun in apposition, the possessive pronoun, and the 
participle. Having treated of the simplest forms 
of enlargement of the subject, he should proceed to 
the simplest forms of extension of the predicate. In 
this relation he should first introduce the adverb, 
showing its use both for extending the predicate, 
and, by means of the adjective, for further enlarging 
the subject. He should then introduce the indirect 
objective relation of nouns and pronouns (such as 
that which is called, by analogy with Latin, the 
dative case), always as a means of extending the 
predicate. All through this course of teaching, it 
is an essential thing that the children should be 
required to make and form simple sentences in 
various ways, so as thoroughly to understand the 
practical application of what they are learning to 
the art of speaking and writing correctly. The 
teacher should then go on, by way of further 
extension of the predicate, and of further enlarge- 
ment of the subject, to the use of the preposition 
with nouns and pronouns. After this he should 
proceed to easy types of complex sentences ; .teach- 
ing the children the use of the subordinate sentence, 
and therewith introducing to them for the first time 
the conjunction, the relative pronoun, and ) those 
words such as " why," which answer the purpose of 
a relative pronoun and preposition conibined. By 
this means, he will be able to teach them to dis- 
tinguish with confidence betw^een the several uses 
of words — such as those words which are sometimes 
used as prepositions and sometimes as conjunctions ; 
those which are sometimes used as conjunctions, and 
sometimes as relative pronouns, and the like. 
Having thus given the children their first notiovis. 
of the relations of a subordinale \.o ^ Y^\x^^^^g^ 
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sentence, he should then return to the simple 
sentence, and should instruct the children in the 
various kinds of phrases, in the more difficult uses 
of the participle, and in the nature and functions of 
interjections ; and after this should go back once 
more to the complex sentence, and carry on his 
teaching into the different kinds of subordinate 
sentences ; being extremely careful at this point of 
his teaching to ascertain that the children see 
clearly the reason why any given subordinate 
sentence is substantival, adjectival, or adverbial, 
by making them always point out the word in the 
principal sentence upon which the subordinate 
sentence depends. 

30. Advantage of this Method. — Some persons 
may think that this way of teaching English 
grammar, by means, that is to say, of logical 
analysis, is more difficult for children than the old 
method of teaching it by a system of supposed 
inflexions, and of parsing those inflexions, based 
on the analogy of Latin; and may imagine that 
it will be found too difficult for children in our 
elementary schools. I am perfectly convinced from 
observation and experience, both as an inspector and 
as a teacher, that this is not the case. The technical 
terms which it is necessary to use in teaching 
grammatical analysis are neither more nor less 
difficult in themselves than those which it is neces- 
sary to employ in teaching arithmetic, geography, 
or book-keeping ; and they are not more difficult 
than the terms which it is necessary to use in 
teaching grammar on the old system. As regards 
all such terms, whether employed in the teaching 
of book-keeping, or of analysis of sentences, the 
great point is to make the cbildTenlia've an intelligent 
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understanding of the real things which underlie 
them, and which they represent, and this can be 
satisfactorily done in the case of English grammar 
only by means of analysis. Moreover, teachers 
who adopt this mode of teaching English grammar, 
will find that the power of getting quickly at the 
sentence is of immense advantage as a means of 
interesting the children, and engaging their atten- 
tion, in what must otherwise appear to them a most 
dry and unprofitable study. As soon as a child can 
begin to construct sentences, he feels, as a learner 
in algebra feels when he is able to solve an easy 
problem by means of an equation, that he is really 
doing something ; and that he has got the best of 
answers to that question which children are always 
asking secretly of themselves, if not openly of their 
teachers, in their studies, viz. : — " What is the use 
of all this V I succeeded, when I was acting as 
an inspector in Liverpool and Cheshire, in spite 
of the disturbance of things caused by the recent 
introduction at that time of the Eevised Code, in 
persuading two or three of the principal teachers in 
some of the best elementary town schools in my 
district, to try the effect of teaching grammar in 
this way to their upper classes ; and all those who 
made the attempt told me afterwards that they 
were satisfied it was a great improvement on the 
former method. And I have since that time myself 
taught English grammar to a little girl of nine 
years old on the same system, and have been more 
than ever convinced of its utility. 

31. Importance of Inspection of Fifth- Tear 
Pupil-Teachers. — The probability is extreme that 
before the inspector has listened teii xsmixi;!^^^ \r> ^ 
lesson 022 fframmax, from a fiftk-y^aa: ^m^^A^^^^^ 
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he will hear several things of very questionable 
authority told to the children, and one or two actual 
mistakes made. Unless the grammar lesson is very 
easy, and the pupil-teacher unusually wary, the 
inspector will probably soon find that he is out of 
his depth. He will thus have an excellent oppor- 
tunity, at the close of the day and when he is 
speaking to the pupil-teachers about their work, of 
bringing home to them all the importance, for 
purposes of general culture, and of improvement in 
their profession, of learning another language besides 
their native tongue, and of studying and teaching 
English grammar all through by means of analysis 
of sentences. But if the lesson on English grammar 
is a very easy one, and does not really bring out 
any illustrative difl&culties, or if it happens that the 
lesson given before him by the fifth-year pupil- 
teacher is not on grammar, the inspector will stop 
the lesson after hearing it for a certain time, say 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, will 
select a simple passage from one of the prose books 
used in the school, and will request the pupils 
teacher to question the class on that passage. This 
is particularly important in the case of a pupil 
teacher at the end of his fifth year; because, in 
inspecting his teaching, there lies upon the inspector 
the responsibility of reporting (under Article 60, 
of the new Code) whether he has completed his 
engagement with credit, and having satisfactorily 
passed his final examination can be specially 
recommended for immediate service with a pro- 
visional certificate. With this responsibility upon 
him the inspector will of course take care to pay 
fuJJ and careful attention to the teaching of the 
Sftb-year pupil teacher. \i t\na Aa iio\. Vl^s first 
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visit to the school in question, but he has seen it 
before, he will not only have acquired some 
knowledge of the capacity and industry of this 
particular teacher, in a previous part of his 
course of apprenticeship, but will also have some 
notion whether the school is one in which the 
training of pupil-teachers is so intelligently and 
carefully superintended, that he may feel justified 
in giving such a special recommendation. But if 
this is his first visit to the school he will remember 
that there is no part of his work as an inspector 
which is more important than this duty of 
thoroughly testing the fifth-year pupil-teacher. He 
will grudge no sacrifice of time for the purpose of 
doing this properly* And whatever other part of 
the inspection he finds it requisite to cut short for 
want of time, he will not hurry over this. He may 
learn much of the capacity and qualifications of 
such a teacher, by requiring him to assist him in the 
examination of some of the classes in geography, 
grammar, and history, or in any other subjects besides 
the elements which are taught in the school, and by 
looking carefully over his note-book of the lessons 
which he has given in the course of the year. If 
the pupil-teacher has not been properly trained to 
give collective lessons on such subjects, carefully to 
prepare such lessons beforehand, and to make notes 
of such preparation with the help and under the 
superintendence of the principal teacher, or if he 
displays, in giving his lesson, any of those gross 
faults of which I have spoken, in treating of the 
teaching of the younger pupil-teachers, and thus 
shows that he has not been properly trained even 
in the rudiments of his profession, it is scax.<i<^bj 
necessarj to say that the inspectoi n^SSl 5iXi^<^vxyXi&j 
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refuse to give such special recommendation, and 
will speak very seriously to the principal teacher on 
the subject at the end of the day. 

82. Teaching of Arithmetic, Importance of 
Discipline. — Having heard the teaching of the fifth- 
year pupil- teacher, and either satisfied himself as to 
his fitness for being recommended for a provisional 
certificate, or made due preparation for so satisfying 
himself at a later period of his inspection or exami- 
nation of the school, the inspector will proceed to 
take the arithmetic lesson of the fourth-year pupil- 
teacher (see § 20). And there are a few obser- 
vations and suggestions which I desire to make in 
this place, before proceeding to treat of the course 
taken by the inspector in his inspection of this 
lesson, upon the general question of the teaching 
of arithmetic in elementary schools. 

The successful teaching of arithmetic in a public 
elementary school for boys is eminently a question 
of order and discipline. In girls' schools the un- 
satisfactory results in arithmetic are probably due 
as much to defects of knowledge of the subject on 
the part of the teacher, as to defects of order. But 
in boys' schools this is not the case. Our certificated 
masters have always been, within their range, good 
arithmeticians, and well qualified as a class both to 
teach the subject to their scholars, and to train 
their pupil-teachers to teach it. And if the results 
of their teaching have been in many schools un- 
satisfactory, the fault has been due as much to 
want of discipline as to anything else. And the 
discipline, it must be remembered, which is suffi- 
cient for teaching reading or writing, or any other 
subject, is not sufficient for the teaching of arithmetic. 
JVb sehoua mischief is done in aN<7ittmg^l<^«»«»oii by one 
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of the scliolaxs overlooking the work of another. And 
the evil produced by undetected prompting in a 
reading or geography lesson, though it is, of course, 
real and serious, is trifling by comparison with the 
harm produced by undetected copying and prompt- 
ing in arithmetic. It happens also unfortunately 
that copying and prompting are particularly easy, 
and therefore specially difl&cult to detect, in arith- 
metic. One glance, or one whispered word, will 
often do the mischief. And teachers and examiners 
are always apt to underrate the powers of children 
in carrying on these practices so as to avoid detec- 
tion. In testing how far a class has mastered the 
instruction which it has received in a new rule of 
arithmetic, or in reviewing a class in back-work, or 
in conducting any examination in arithmetic, it is 
not suflScient to place the children a few yards 
apart from one another, or to give difierent sums 
to alternate children, or (unless there is ample 
space for spreading the children out so as to leave 
every alternate row of desks vacant) even to give 
difierent sums to every third child. Children who 
are lazy, and anxious to avoid the trouble of think- 
ing, or who have been inattentive during a lesson, 
and are anxious to avoid being detected and blamed 
for such inattention, or who have been accustomed 
to copy, and are therefore not self-reliant, can 
exercise an ingenuity which is perfectly marvellous 
in obtaining help at such a pinch from their fellow 
scholars. No one who has not experience of schools 
would believe how far they can see, and how rapidly 
take in, the mode of working a sum pursued, or the 
result obtained, by their more clover or diligent 
class-fellows. 
33. JEfecta of Want of Discipline w TeacUug 
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Arithmetic. — And the effects of this copying are 
as disastrous in arithmetic as its practice is easy. 
The way in which the evil works is this. A new 
process in arithmetic is taught to a class of children. 
The diligent and clever members of the class have 
taken it in quickly, while the slower or less atten- 
tive members have obtained a less thorough, or 
perhaps a very slight grasp of the subject. The 
teacher proceeds, by setting examples to be worked, 
to test how far his instruction has taken hold of the 
class. At once the temptation presents itself to 
those slower or careless members of the class to 
copy from their quicker class-fellows. And, unless 
the teacher detects the attempt, he may be so far 
deceived as to think that the whole, or almost all, 
of the class have mastered what he has been 
endeavouring to teach them, and may therefore 
conclude that it is safe for him to pass on to the 
next stage in his instruction. The furthet he 
proceeds in this course, the more helpless and 
dependent become l^he children who have taken 
to copying, and the more necessary is it for them 
to persevere and become adepts in that deceptive 
practice, until at last the school is visited by an 
examiner, who takes such precautions as make it 
impossible for the children to copy, and then there 
comes a break-down which astonishes the teacher 
as much as the examiner and the managers. The 
reason why, after the introduction of the Eevised 
Code, so many boys' schools failed in arithmetic, 
was, mainly, that copying had been much more 
general than was suspected. The schools do 
much better in this subject now than they did 
on the first introduction of the Eevised Code. 
yet the teachers are no "bettex \,x^\iife^ m it, 
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and their methods of teaching are very much 
the same. But the payment by results, and 
those results being tested by inspectors, who 
adopt measures which render copying impossible, 
have forced the teachers to adopt similar mea- 
sures; and the effect has been a general im- 
provement in the arithmetical acquirements of 
the scholars. 

34. Sow to Stop Copying in Teaching Arith- 
metic. — There is only one way of making sure 
that copjdng in arithmetic is not practised in a 
school, and that is to make it impossible. It is 
absurd to talk as if copying could be stopped by 
appeals to the children's honour, or by punishment 
of those who are detected in the practice. The 
sense of honour in children, in an elementary 
school, cannot be expected to be greater than that 
of Eton boys, or undergraduates, or candidates for 
the Civil and Military Services, and for Holy 
Orders. The code of honour of the examinee is 
naturally a different one from that of the examiner ; 
and what examinees at the public schools and uni- 
versities will freely do, unless prevented, children 
in elementary schools will do. As for punishment, 
idle or slow boys will run the risk of it. Detection 
is not certain, but the trouble of having to apply 
the mind to a diflScult question is most certain. 
So that the only real way to stop copying in a 
school is to make it impossible. Pupil-teachers 
who have charge of the lower classes should always 
be trained in simple mechanical methods of giving 
from three to six different examples at once, so as 
to make it impossible for their scholars to copy ; 
and they should be required to use auck \!CL<^^V^^si\R,^ 
methods with their classes \rtieiifeNe;X \Xi^:^ ^ast^ 
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reviewing or testing progress in arithmetic. They 
should also be taught, when taking a new process 
in arithmetic with their classes, always to work 
through a certain number of examples, orally, with 
the children, on the black board, taking care to 
make those who are usually slow, inattentive, or 
inaccurate in arithmetic do the greater share of this 
work. It is marvellous what a reform is made in 
the arithmetic of a school when once steps have 
been taken to render copying impossible. Boys 
who have been inattentive, learn to attend ; boys 
who have been in the habit of relying on others, 
get the habit of self-reliance, and find themselves 
so much happier and better that it becomes no very 
difficult matter, with a little care and judgment, to 
maintain that habit in them. And this change in 
their habits, as regards arithmetic, affects not only 
their progress in that subject, but improves their 
capacity and their work in all the subjects taught 
in the school. It is, therefore, as I have said, im^ 
possible to overrate the importance of preventing 
copying in arithmetic in a school, and the inspector 
will make a point of inquiring, in the course of his 
inspection, what methods are adopted in the school 
to secure this result. 

35. Fttpil' Teachers to be Questioned on Method. 
— He wiU also inquire, as part of his general 
inspection of the school, how far the multiplication- 
table is learnt; whether it is the practice of the 
school to teach it up to twenty times instead 
of stopping, as is usually thought sufficient, at 
twelve times ; and whether the knowledge of it is 
secured and rendered readily available by frequent 
and regular repetition of it, at least throughout all 
but the highest classes in tlcie ae\ioo\. "S?^ ^ill 
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inquire what system of mental arithmetic is in use 
in the school ; and whether the pupil-teachers, or at 
any rate the seniors among them, are acquainted 
with handy methods of working rules by shortened 
processes. It will be found to have a great and most 
wholesome effect if the inspector, when holding the 
collective examination of pupil-teachers, will call 
up the third, fourth, and fifth year pupil-teachers, 
or some of them, and question them orally as to the 
methods adopted in their schools in respect of these 
and similar matters. By so doing the inspector will 
not only get some light to guide him in his forth- 
coming inspection, and will learn something of the 
intelligence of pupil-teachers, when taken out of 
the ordinary routine of their paper work ; but he 
will also awaken in their minds a desire to study 
method, when they see what importance is attached 
by the inspector to all the processes which they 
pursue in the exercise of their profession. A very 
good opportunity may be found for doing this, at 
the collective examination, by the inspector, when 
he calls out the older pupil-teachers to work their 
Euclid orally on the black-board. I used, when 
acting as an inspector, always to give an oral 
examination in Euclid, as well as the written one, at 
my collective examinations ; of course not allowing 
the same letters as are employed in the text-book 
to be affixed ta their figures by the examinees. I 
found that this practice had a most salutary effect 
on the study of Euclid among the pupil-teachers, 
as the principal teachers of the school were generally 
present ,(as weD as many managers and others), and 
were ashamed that their pupil-teachers should break 
down in so public a manner. I also {o\ixA^)cia;}^\^^2sa. 
\erjr often able to use that opportvxii\\.^ ^^ Y^^ ^"^^ ^^ 
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two unexpected questions to the senior pupil-teachers 
on method or other matters which I had reason to 
think were apt to be neglected in the schools. 

36. Fractions to be Taught next after the Simple 
Mules. — The new Code does not require vulgar 
fractions to be taught below the sixth standard (see 
Appendix I.). The inspector cannot therefore, of 
course, insist on any instruction being given in frac- 
tions in elementary schools below that standard. 
But he can point out to teachers how defective and 
slipshod all teaching in arithmetic must be in which 
fractions are not introduced, and can encourage them 
to begin instruction in fractions as early as possible. 
When the Eevised Code was first introduced, frac- 
tions did not form part of the standard examination 
at all ; and many schools in which that subject had 
been regularly taught, gave it up and confined them- 
selves to the standard course. I was so persuaded 
of the evil of this, that I issued a circular to the 
effect that old established boys' schools would still 
be examined in fractions, and that those in which 
instruction in this subject was maintained would 
have a better general report. My own conviction is 
that teachers will find that it answers, for the mere 
purposes of the Standard examination, to teach 
fractions to all their classes immediately/ after the 
first four simple rules ; while I think there can be 
no question that the general effect of pursuing this 
course will be excellent. The teaching of arithmetic 
will thus become much more sound and intelligent, 
and can also be made much more interesting to the 
children. I do not believe that, in the long run, 
teachers would find they had lost any time, or any 
grant on arithmetic, by teaching vulgar fractions 
to their third and fourth. s.taiidas:ds>j aad decimal 
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fractions to their fifth standards ; but rather that 
the time was, in every sense, well bestowed in 
securing to the children that their arithmetical 
training was really sound and scientific, which it never 
can be until they have learnt something of fractions. 
The gain, too, in the popularity of the schools 
among the intelligent artisans and other skilled 
labourers would be very great, and more would be 
done by such a course than by any thing else to 
remove one of the great scandals of our elementary 
schools, viz., that they turn out the mass of their 
scholars (who never reach the sixth standard) so 
deficient in their knowledge of arithmetic, that it 
is useless to attempt to give them any technical 
education until they have first gone through a 
course of improved arithmetic. I am quite aware, 
however, that while the standard course of arithmetic 
remains as it now is, and requires the teaching of 
the compound rules, of the weights and measures, 
and of practice and proportion, before vulgar and 
decimal fractions, the inspector can do nothing in 
this matter except exhort and encourage. Earnest 
exhortation and hearty encouragement will, how- 
ever, do much more than people suppose. 

37. Inspection of an Arithmetic Lesson. Three 
Divisions of the Subject — With these general prin- 
ciples in view respecting the teaching of arithmetic, 
the inspector will proceed to criticize the arithmetic 
lesson which I have supposed is to be delivered 
before him by the fourth year pupil-teacher. And 
the first thing which he will have to consider, in 
directing his attention to this particular lesson is, 
toith what part of the art of teaching arithmetic y is 
this lesson concerned? In teaching arithmeti^^ 
there are three essential parts — ueuD toorlt^i^TacWce 
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and review. The inspector will have inquired 
during the above-mentioned interval (see § 25), or 
he will inquire before the lesson begins, with which 
of these three divisions the lesson of the fourth-year 
pupil-teacher is to be concerned, and will look care- 
fully to see if the pupil-teacher understands the 
distinction of the provinces of these divisions. 

38. First Division. A Lesson of New Work. — 
If the lesson is one of new work, that is in which 
the class first breaks ground on a new rule, the 
great points for the inspector to look to are — 

(a). Is the teacher thoroughly master of his 
subject ? Does he treat of it mechanically, or does 
he seem saturated with it, so that he can put it in 
many various ways, and can illustrate it largely ? 

(6). Is he clear and logical in his treatment ? Do 
the parts of his lesson lead up to one another, and 
to the conclusion, by well-arranged, clear, definite, 
and yet easy steps, so that each one suggests the 
preceding and the following ? 

(c). Does the lesson show thought and preparation ? 
Does he simply adopt the line of any well-known 
good text-book, in his arrangement of the subject, 
his examples, and his reasons for the difierent 
processes, or has he so far thought over the matter, 
as to give it a turn of his own ? No intelligent 
teacher^ however young, can think over his work 
out of school, and by himself without giving it 
some originality of aspect. 

39. Illustration of an Arithmetic Lesson of New 
Work. — For example, let us suppose it is a first 
lesson on multiplication of decimals. I select this 
subject because it is one in which the mechanical 
rule is exceedingly simple and easy, but in which the 

reasons for the rule, thougla. perfeelVy ca'5^\Afe oi being 
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explained and understood by a class, are not so 
simple, and will bring out good teaching ; while at the 
same time, besides its importance in a mathematical 
aspect, it is impossible to deal satisfactorily with 
division of decimals, or indeed to obtain any grasp 
of decimal fractions, until the principles upon which 
the reasons for this rule depend are apprehended ; 
whereas, when once they are grasped, division of 
decimals becomes as simple an affair as division of 
money or avoirdupois. 

And let us suppose that the lesson is designed to 
last forty-five minutes— -from 11.40 to 12.25 (see § 
20). Let us further suppose that not only has the 
pupil- teacher ^r^jjar^c? his lesson carefully, (see § 
10, 21), and taken counsel from the master, if there 
was any point in respect of which he was not clear 
in his own mind, or not satisfied that he could make 
it clear to others, but also that he has taken the 
precaution to tell his class beforehand^ that they 
are to have a lesson next time on this subject^ and 
has required them to avoid waste of time by learn- 
ing the mechanical rule in preparation. Let us, 
in short, suppose that the teacher has not neglected 
ordinary precautions for making the most of his 
three-quarters of an hour's teaching. Then the scheme 
of the lesson will be something of this kind : — 

(1.) Five mifiutes. Questions on back work. For 
example : On powers of numbers ; on the true 
meaning of multiplication ; on the true meaning 
of the point in decimal fractions, and its function, 
as the exponent of the power of ten which is implied 
in the unexpressed denominator; on addition and 
subtraction of decimals. 

(2.) Fifteen minutes. The mechanical t:w1a ■fcrt 
multiplication of decimals repeated \5y V^o ot.'Oqx^s^^ 
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boys in different parts of the class, as a sample how 
far the class has mastered the process mechanically ; 
and a few short examples, such as can be done 
wholly, or almost wholly, in the head, worked for 
the same purpose. 

(3.) Twenty minutes. The reasons for this rule 
developed and explained. Law, that the product of 
powers of a number is found by taking the sum 
of their exponents, stated, demonstrated, and illus- 
trated. Easy examples given, and questions asked, 
on the application of the law to integral numbers. 
The law applied to the process of multiplication of 
decimals, and to the rule for that process. Kule 
thus shown to be a mechanical process of applying 
that law. 

(4.) Five minutes. Eecapitulation, with appKca- 
tion of above theory to three or four short, easy, 
examples. 

40. Difference between Lesson of New Work 
cmd Lesson of Practice. — A lesson of new work in 
arithmetic should, mutatis mutandisy be something 
of this kind ; and it is clear that in inspecting 
such a lesson the inspector will have a very 
different work on hand from the inspection of a 
lesson of practice or of review. And it must be 
observed that I mean by a lesson in new work an 
absolutely first lesson in a rule or process. The 
inspector, when the notes of the intended lesson 
are put into his hand by the pupil-teacher, will 
be careful to ask how far the lesson is really on 
an absolutely new rule. All lessons, except the 
first, on a given rule, I call lessons of practice ; and 
I distinguish them on the one hand from lessons of 
new work, and on the other from lessons of review, 
which deal with a wider range of recapitulation, and 
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in a more miscellaneous manner. Not that there is 
not a certain amount of theory to be inculcated in 
lessons of practice. The reasons for every process 
should be constantly kept before the children's 
minds whenever working arithmetic. But that 
practice, and not explanation of theory, is the mah) 
object of these lessons of practice. 

41. Second Division: A Lesson of Practice. — 
In inspecting a lesson of new work in arithmetic, 
the inspector will look more to the teacher (according 
to the hints given above, see § 38) than to the 
class. In inspecting a lesson of practice, he wiU 
almost look more to the class than to its teacher. 
Let us suppose that the lesson is the next lesson 
on the same subject after a lesson of new work. 
The great points now for him to regard are— 

(a). Are copying and prompting absolutely un- 
known ? And does the class work as if they were 
unknown ? That is, is each member of the clasSy to 
the extent of his abilities, self reliant ? 

(i). Does the teacher sort his class? That is to 
say, does he find out quickly and accurately which 
boys have taken a firm and clear hold of the 
instruction he gave them in the last lesson, which 
have but an infirm grasp of it, and which (if any) 
have failed altogether to comprehend it ? 

(c). Does he understand that he ought to ad- 
minister a different treatment to these different 
sections of his class ; to push on the first division, 
and give them more and harder examples, and to 
select some of the best of them in turn to explain 
and drive home the subject to the second division, 
while he himself draws the third division, or worst 
laggards, out upon the floor, and makes another 
effort with them by way of recapit,\i\a\AO\i*\ 



(d). Are his examples carefully prepared before- 
hand, and well chosen? Arithmetical examples 
should not be always short, otherwise scholars will 
fail to acquire the valuable habit of patient, and yet 
intelligent, labour, with the mind all the while fixed 
on a goal. Long examples^ as well as shorty should 
be sometimes given ; but they should be the excep- 
tion. For everything, except a trial of endurance 
and accuracy, short examples are much more valuable 
than long. And they should be so chosen as to 
illustrate as many varieties of practical difficulties 
as possible. 

(e). Does he do as much work as possible orally — : 
putting on the worst scholars in the simpler parts of 
the processes, and making the better scholars keep 
watch to correct them ; encouraging the diligent and 
accurate by marks or placetaking, and endeavouring 
to make the whole lesson as lively and as interesting 
as possible ? 

(/). Does he discourage speed at the expense of 
accuracy, and of neat figures, while encouraging it, 
particularly by means of abbreviated processes, in 
the careful ? 

42. Third Division. A Lesson of JReview. — 
The lesson of review in arithmetic combines the 
leading features of the other two lessons. In it the 
teacher has not only to pass over back-work, for the 
purpose of preventing its being forgotten by his 
scholars, but he has the equally important work to 
do of trying to connect the different rules together, 
so as to show their bearing on one another, and to 
give his scholars a connected view of the science. 
It is in this kind of lesson that the teacher takes 
problems which involve the use and application of 
several rules, and works tliem through with his 
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class. This kind of lesson is, of course, from its 
nature, largely catechetical, and is as good a test of 
the teacher's capacities as any. If the lesson which 
the fourth-year pupil-teacher in question is to give 
is a lesson of review, the inspector will look 
particularly to such points as the following, in 
addition to those which I have noted in regard to 
the lessons in practice and new work, so far as they 
are applicable (see § § 38, 41) : 

(a). Are the examples which the teacher gives of 
such a kind as to draw out the intelligence of the 
children, and to make them think ; are they, not 
mere mechanical applications of rules, but problems^ 
requiring the combined application of several rules, 
stich ds are met with in every-day life ? 

(6). When the scholars are puzzled by an example^ 
does he understand how to help them judiciously ? 
In showing them, for instance, how to attack a 
problem, does he endeavour to show them some 
general principle, wherewith all similar problems 
may be attacked, and whereby they may be better 
able to help themselves next time they meet with 
such a problem ; or does he only look to helping 
them over the present difficulty ? 

(c). Does he require a fair proportion of the 
work in such a lesson to be done orally, and reasons 
for all processes to be regularly and clearly stated? 

43. Time given to these Lessons by the Inspec- 
tor. — It is supposed that the arithmetic lesson is 
designed to last forty-five minutes ; but that the 
inspector can only give it twenty minutes. He 
must, therefore, do, in the case of this arithmetic 
lesson and of the geography lesson which is to 
follow it, as it is proposed he should A.o \sl ^^ 
case oi the reading and writing lea^oxia oi \)£i^ %£^\. 
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and second year pupil-teachers (see § 21). He 
milst pass from one to the other, so as to satisfy 
himself as to the leading parts of each lesson. It 
is seldom that an inspector will have time to hear 
the whole of a lesson completely out. Nor is it 
generally necessary that he should do so. He can 
very soon tell, sufficiently for the purpose not 
only of reporting on the teachers, but also of 
talking over their work afterwards with them 
and with the principal, and of addressing to them, 
or him, words of warning or encouragement, where 
their faults or their merits lie, and what signs 
of ability and painstaking they show. In the 
supposed case of an arithmetic lesson by a fourth- 
year pupil-teacher, followed by a geography lesson 
by a third-year pupil-teacher, the former is the more 
important thing to hear completely, particularly if 
it is a lesson of new work, or of review. In the 
case of a lesson of new work, distributed in the 
mode in which I have suggested (see § 39), the 
inspector, after hearing the opening of the lesson 
(five minutes), and another five minutes of Part 2, 
will go to the geography lesson and hear that for 
fifteen minutes, and then will return for the last 
twenty minutes of the arithmetic lesson. 

44. At what stage Pupil-teachers should begin 
Collective Teaching. — Having finished the arith- 
metic lesson of the fourth -year pupil-teacher, or so 
much of it as he finds it necessary or desirable to do 
before going to the geography lesson, the inspector, 
still accompanied by the principal teacher, passes on 
to the geography lesson of the third-year pupil- 
teacher (see § 20). The third year is the year in 
which the efiects of training first begin to be seen 
most markedly ; in wTiich. t\ie ip\v^A!LA5b^a\i^^ begins 
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really to shape ; and in which collective lessons 
can, generally speaking, first be given with any 
real effect. The schedule to the New Code (see 
Appendix III.)> which defines the qualifications to 
be required of pupil-teachers during their course of 
training, does not define at what stage in their 
apprenticeship they are to begin giving collective 
lessons. So far as it affords any indication at all on 
this point, it would seem rather to point to the 
pupil-teachers not giving such a lesson till their fifth 
year. This, however, can hardly be the intention of 
the schedule ; and perhaps the explanation of the 
matter is, that the term " collective lesson '' is there 
used in the sense of " lesson to the whole school " or 
to a division of the whole school : whereas, I have 
used the term in the sense in which I believe 
it is generally used by teachers and managers of 
elementary schools, viz., that of a lesson in 
which the instruction is addressed broadly to the 
whole class, and is not, as in a reading or writing 
lesson, largely individual My own practice, when 
acting as an inspector, was to require collective 
lessons m such subjects as geography ^ grammar^ 
and history i for the first ti/me from pupil-teachers 
at the end of the third year. I think that is a good 
practice, and I believe that it is not an uncommon 
rule with inspectors. 

45. Inspection of a Geography Lesson. — To what, 
then, does the inspector particularly look when 
coming to hear the geography lesson of the third- 
year pupil-teacher? He will of course first of 
all notice his progress in respect of the elemen- 
tary laws of teaching. Having his notes of last 
year in hand, he will see what improvement he has 
made in handling a class ; how iai \ia \x^^ ^o^v^^^^^ 
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the faults which were noticed last year ; whether 
he keeps his place and controls the scholars with 
the eye, or moves up and down, or to them, or 
has any other of the gross faults which I have 
mentioned in speaking of candidates and pupil- 
teachers of the first two years (see §§ 18, 21). Next 
he will notice whether the lesson has been carefully 
prepared; and whether the pupil-teacher has the 
power in a fair degree of attending properly to his 
class and keeping the scholars active, stimulating 
them, rousing them when weary, quieting them when 
boisterous and disorderly, and distributing work 
evenly among them ; and all this while keeping 
the thread of his lesson in hand, not forgetting the 
sequence of its parts, and not dwelling too long oa 
the comparatively unimportant parts, or hurrying 
too quickly over the important parts. He will of 
course observe whether he has improved at all in 
his diction since last year, or his first year ; whether 
he speaks in an indistinct or hurried way, or uses 
any vulgarisms, or is at all undignified or trifling. 
When he is satisfied, which he will be in a very few 
minutes, on these rudimentary matters, he will pass 
on to consider the special value of the lesson^ as a 
lesson in geography. And just as it is necessary to 
have some clear notions of what is grammar as 
taught in our elementary schools, in order to be 
able to judge properly a lesson in grammar, so it is 
necessary to have a clear notion of what is 
geography as taught in our elementary schools, in 
order to be able to form a good judgment of a 
geography lesson. 

46. Divisions of the Subject — There are two 

distinct subjects taught in schools under the name 

of geography. One is the study oi those con- 



ditions of the earth which are due to nature — 
its shape and motions, its position in the solar 
system, and its relations to the sun, moon, and 
other members of that system ; its climate, and 
principal atmospheric, and other superficial changes 
and conditions ; the phenomena of its surface, such, 
as seas, mountains, rivers, lakes, and the other 
natural divisions and formations of land and water ; 
and the like — which is called physical geography. 
The other is the study of those conditions of the 
earth which are due to its inhabitant man — the 
division of its surface into countries, and the 
subdivisions of those countries; the commercial 
and political relations of those countries to one 
another ; the localities where men are most 
aggregated, and the social reasons of such aggrega- 
tions ; the seats of government, industry, learning, 
and education ; the courses and lines of operation 
of commerce ; and the relative progress of the 
inhabitants of difierent parts of the world in what 
we call civilization — which is called political 
geography. 

Physical geography comes first of the twOy as a 
study for children, not only because it is more 
adapted to youthful minds, is less statistical, 
cultivates thought and reflection more, opens the 
mind more, and (as an instrument of education) is 
less apt to degenerate into mere cram; but also 
because it is impossible to study political geography 
without some knowledge of physical geography. 
Children ought not to be taught political geography 
at all, until they have at least a fair grasp of the 
rudiments of physical geography, nor to be taught the 
political geography of a country or county, until the^j 
have a good knowledge of its ^^ly^ie,^ ^<^<^^^^^^ 
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In going, therefore, to inspect this lesson in 
geography, the inspector will look carefully at the 
notes handed to him by the pupil-teacher to see 
whether it would appear that the teacher has a clear 
appreciation of the difference between these two 
branches of geography, and whether the lesson 
deals with one or both of these branches ; if both, 
in what proportions or relations ; if one, whether 
that one is physical or political geography. If, on 
looking at the notes, he feels any doubt about this, 
he wiU, in the interval before mentioned (see § 25), 
put a question or two to the pupil-teacher, to ascer- 
tain whether he has realized how different the two 
branches are, how differently they require to be 
handled, and what a different state of preparation 
they require in the scholars. If he sees that the 
lesson is wholly or mainly on political geography, 
he will inquire how far the children are fitted for 
such a lesson by their previous instruction in 
physical geography. And, if he is not satisfied on 
these points, he will, in a subsequent conversation 
with the principal teacher, point out the importance 
of making political geography wait upon physical, 
and will insist on the relative position, in a school 
course, of these two branches of geography being 
better observed. 

47. Importance of Some Preparation. — The 
next question which he will consider is one of the 
utmost importance, not only in regard to the teach- 
ing of geography, but also to that of history, and 
to a certain though less degree, in the teaching 
also of grammar, in our elementary schools. This 
question is, what preparation are the children 
expected to have made for this lesson by means of 
/iome work ? All the mere Ai^ T£i^\Xe\s» oS. l%at 
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which are required to be acquired by the children 
in a geography or history lesson, should be so 
acquired by them out of school, in readiness for 
the lesson* Except the youngest children who 
cannot be trusted with books out of school, or who 
cannot read easily enough to study such books, 
every child should have a little rudimentary book 
of geography, with coloured maps, a little rudi- 
mentary book of history with dates, and a little 
rudimentary book of English grammar, with 
analysis of sentences, from which it should be 
expected to prepare its home lessons ; and those 
very yoimg or very neglected and ignorant children 
to whom it would be useless to assign home lessons 
should have less time allotted to them in school for 
direct instruction, and should be gradually trained 
to give such spare part of the school time to 
preparation. It is a deplorable waste of teaching 
power, and is ruinous both to teachers and taught, to 
let the teacher's time and vigour be spent in telling 
the children mere rudimentary facts which they can 
gain from a penny text-book. In this important 
matter, as well as in that of marks and place- taking 
(see § 16), our elementary schools will do well 
to take a lesson from our secondary schools. No 
master at Rugby or Marlborough would think of 
wasting his time, degrading his teaching, and 
indulging his scholars in neglect and idleness, by 
occupying his lesson on geography or history with 
telling them things which they can and should learn 
from an ordinary and accessible text-book. There 
the scholars are expected to get up those mere 
elements out of school, or in special hours of 
preparation ; aad the business of tk^ TCL^^\fc\i V^ ^"^^ 
which presupposes in his sclio\aTS> an ae,Q^^c^\*'2iXx^^ 
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with such rudiments ; it is to test, illustrate, 
amplify, and give interest to such pre-supposed 
rudimentary knowledge. With every allowance 
for the difference between a boarding-school and a 
day-school, and between the domestic circumstances 
of the rich and of the poor, this is what our 
elementary schools should likewise aim at. They 
should do so for the sake of the teacher ; because, 
if his powers are lowered down to the mere delivery 
of these dry facts, he will have no stimulus to 
read and ijmprove himself for his scholars; and 
no chance of throwing over their work the charm 
of his superior knowledge, or of his genius. They 
should do so for the sake of the scholars ; because, 
if they are never practised in learning by them- 
selves they will never learn well at all ; and because 
their time is wasted and their golden opportunities 
are squandered, when the powers of their teachers 
are not fully called forth and displayed for their 
benefit. And they should do so for the sake 
of the parents ; because nothing will carry the 
civilizing influence of the school more universally 
into the houses of parents, into our alleys and street 
doors, than this requirement of homo lessons. Day 
schools, with their home preparation and their place- 
taking at school, have been the two key-notes of 
the great and ancient Scottish system of popular 
education ; and in the hands of able and zealous 
managers, and faithful and judicious teachers, 
these two principles might be made to play a great 
part in the cause of popular education in England. 
The importance of this home-preparation is greater 
in geography and history than in any other subjects ; 
and the inspector will, therefore, if he does not find 
it 8peci£ed in the notes wlaick tJt^e '^\r5\L~t^^.eher 
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puts into his hands, lose no time in inquiring, 
" What did you require them to prepare foi: this 
lesson ? " And if he finds that no preparation has 
been expected, or that the teacher is wasting his 
own time and that of the class in telling them things 
which they either have, or ought to have, prepared, 
he will speak seriously with the principal teacher, 
after the inspection, on that matter also. 

48. Use of Blank Maps. — As a part of this 
question of home preparation in geography, the 
inspector will look carefully to see whether the 
school is weU furnished with blank maps. It 
is impossible to overrate the importance of these 
appliances in an elementary school. In a school 
in which the geography teaching was really well 
done, full maps would seldom be used, except 
in history and reading lessons, and whenever a 
reference was required to be made. The children, 
or all those at any rate in the upper half of the 
school, would be expected to get up their full maps 
out of school, and would be tested in this knowlec^ge 
by means of the blank maps in the school. It is 
an excuse sometimes made for want of such maps, 
that the teachers are expected to draw their own 
blank maps, for purposes of instruction, on the black 
board. This excuse ought not to be accepted. . It 
is very right and proper that pupil-teachers should 
be able to draw maps, or detached parts of maps, on 
the black board, for purposes of illustratiou, &c. ; 
but it is an undue waste of the pupil- teacher's time 
to require him to draw on the board every map, 
from which he is to give a lesson in geography, with 
all the details which must be required for such a 
lesson ; and it wiU be found, as a matter of fact^ la^ 
any active and inquisitive manageT, \)waX>^ ^V^^^ "^^ 
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only blank maps available are those whicb are 
drawn by the teachers, more lessons in geography 
are given without than with a blank map. I have 
seen in the course of my experience as an inspector, 
and of the inquiries which I conducted into 
secondary education for Lord Taunton's Commission, 
every degree of absurdity result from giving 
geography lessons without the use of blank maps. 
The worst absurdity is that which I have witnessed 
in some girls' schools, both secondary and ele- 
mentary, where the teacher sat before the class with 
a large map of England, hung up on an easel, 
and asked the class questions to which they could 
see the answers in print before their eyes. The 
teacher herself, wholly unprepared for her lesson, 
and profoundly ignorant, would nervously scrutinize 
the map between each question, and then, after an 
oppressive interval, she would point to a spot on it, 
in the bottom left-hand comer, and ask ** What is 
that ? " The eyes of the front row of girls following 
the pointer saw the word ** Start" in a fine bold 
print, and their voices repeating it, were caught up 
in parrot chorus, by the whole class. And this was 
believed to be a ** lesson in geography." A less 
degree of the same absurdity is still, I fear, common 
in many schools* A child is selected to point out a 
place on the map, and is called out in front to do it. 
With much labour it disentangles itself from the 
back benches, the whole class watching while it 
comes round to the front The pointer is placed 
in its hand, and it stands before the map search- 
ing for the required name. Perhaps it succeeds in 
finding it. Perhaps not. But whether it succeeds 
or fails, the process is equally uninstructive. The 
use of blank maps in a scb.oo\. ^iW. at a^vy rate make 



sucli mistakes as this on the part of teachers im- 
possible. And, as I have said, no school ought to 
be without a good supply of them. Every school 
ought also to have a good terrestrial and a good 
celestial globe. Frequent reference to the former, 
and an occasional lesson to the older children on 
the latter, are most important as a means of 
making the instruction in geogi'aphy really culti- 
vating and intelligent. 

49. Geography to he taught with History. — 
Lessons in Political Geography ought to be con- 
nected with History J and illustrated as much as 
possible by Anecdote. The great danger of this 
branch of geography is its tendency to degenerate 
into mere lifeless, thoughtless cram, or a mere re- 
pertory and catechism of unmeaning names. It is 
for examplie very difficult to make English children 
take an intelligent interest in the political geography 
of Ireland. But let the teacher who is to teach the 
geography of Ireland, read for this purpose such 
works as the account of the Irish campaign in the 
second volume of Oliver CromwelVs Letters and 
Speeches, by Mr. Carlvle. Let him master the spirit 
and main outlines of the story, aiid then let him tiax^h 
the political geography of Ireland by way of illustra- 
tion of the story which he teUs the children. So with 
the geography of any other country. The teacher 
should endeavour to connect his teaching of it with 
matters of human and patriotic interest. India 
should be taught by reference to such stirring 
events as the life of Lord Clive and the Sepoy 
Mutiny ; Spain by reference to the Peninsular War ; 
Australia by unfolding the story of its gradual 
settlement and colonization ; and all parts of En^aaad^ 
by reference to English Hstoiy. \ii \ft,^0^:M^.^ "^^ 
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children the geography of the county in which they 
live, and of the neighbouring counties, the teacher 
should try to have access to a county history. 
Even if he cannot procure a good county history, 
he can probably extort from his managing com- 
mittee the purchase of a Murray's guide-book to the 
county, or, at the worst, get the gift of a cast-ofF 
Post Office Directory. Anything that will help 
him and his staff to avoid mere statistics in their 
geography lessons, to disentangle the important from 
the unimportant details, and to throw a colour of 
human interest over the whole work, should be caught 
at and utilized. Some day, perhaps, we may have a 
good series of school books of reference, and every 
school will have its teachers' library of such books. 
Meantime it is the teacher's duty to search eagerly 
for such materials as he can get, and to use them 
with ingenuity; and it is the inspector's duty to 
encourage such resource, to help the less ingenious 
or baffled teacher, by suggesting to him new ways 
and means to utilize the third best, where the first 
and second best cannot be attained. Both inspector 
and teacher should make the most of their materials, 
remembering always that it is the bad workman 
who blames his tools. Meantime as a small but 
practical suggestion, let me recommend every 
teacher, who has not already got it, to get Hughes's 
Geography of British History^ and see whether 
the use of such a book as that does not throw a 
new life into the geography lessons, both for teachers 
and scholars. 

50. Summary of Foints in a Geography Lesson, 
To sum up. The following are briefly the kind 
of points which the inspector will bear in mind 
when inspecting a lesson, in geogca^Ycj \ — 
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(1.) Is it a lesson on physical or political geography, 
or both ? If both, in what respective proportions ? 

(2.) What preparation has been made for it by the 
scholars? Are they supplied with the means of 
home preparation for their collective leasons, and 
required to use them ? 

(3.) What preparation has been made for it by the 
teacher ? If it is a lesson on political geography, 
what has he sought out or read for the purpose of 
illustrating his lesson ? 

(4.) Does he use the black board and a blank map ? 

51. Inspection of Singing. — I have now followed 
the inspector in the course of hisinspectionof the boys' 
school to the close of morning school, when the time 
has arrived for him to hear the singing of the school 
and watch the dismissal (see § 20). If the inspector 
is not musical, that is to say, if he has not been so 
endowed by nature and so trained as to be able to 
judge whether children sing in time and in tune, 
taking breath and delivering the voice properly, giving 
the right value to notes, and the right musical pro- 
nunciation to words, and keeping their parts honestly 
and yet concordantly in harmonies ; unless, in shorty 
he is at least so much of a musician, as to have a true 
ear, and to have learnt singing, he will not propose 
to inspect the singing of the school. A teacher who 
is musical will find out very speedily whether the 
inspector has or has not the requisite musical 
endowments. The older children will perceive it, 
and the effect will be injurioua To sit and listen 
to school singing and to make no remark upon it, 
or remarks which show want of musical discrimina- 
tion, is worse than useless; it is a waste of the 
inspector's time, and a lessening of his authorltY* 
No inspector ought to inspect in a B^]^y^e.Q\, \5x ^^^Jt^^^ 
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he has not thought more, and does not know and 
feel more than those whom he inspects. An inspector, 
therefore, who is not qualified to judge of the school 
pinging will not waste his valuable time by listening 
to it. But every inspector can, if he chooses, do 
something for the cultivation of music in our schools, 
which will be much more valuable than " hearing 
school singing.'' He can, if he does not already 
possess the requisite knowledge, learn a grammar of 
music, the rudiments of the science ; and when he 
is asked by a teacher to listen to the singing of the 
scholars, he can reply, " No. But I will ask a few 
questions in music/' In nine schools out of ten, 
I fear, in England (though not perhaps in Wales), 
this reply will cause dismay. The teacher will 
answer that his scholars sing only by ear. And if 
an unmusical inspector can use his influence to stop 
this unsatisfactory practice, and to introduce the 
proper and only really satisfactory way of teaching 
singing into a school, he will, in my opinion, how- 
ever naturally unmusical, have done almost as 
much to advance the knowledge and culture of 
music in England, as he could have done under 
present circumstances if he were himself a musician. 
what we want at present in our elementary schoo Is 
is not so much singing by ear^ as the power of read- 
ing music and some acquaintance with musical 
science. And this every inspector who will take a 
little trouble can qualify himself to encourage and 
enforce. 

52. Close of the Morning School. — If thd 
inspector has not had an opportunity of watch- 
ing a change during the course of the morning's 
inspection, he will make a point of carefully 
watching the dismissal at tiie cVo^^ oi \Jcka \!DLQ>Y\iiiig^'s 



school. And, when that is over, if he has any 
reason to think that he will be hurried at the 
close of the day's inspection, he will take that 
opportunity of speaking to the pupil-teachers and 
principal teacher, on the work which the pupil- 
teachers have done in the examination, on their 
teaching, and on the impressions which his inspection 
has, so far, made on his mind. But it will be much 
better, of course, that he should do this at the 
close of the day, when his knowledge will be more 
complete ; and I will therefore defer treating of 
this part of the subject, till I come to the close of 
the day. An interval of at the very least an hour 
is desirable after such a morning's work as that I 
have described, both for the inspector and the 
school And the inspector who intends to do a 
good afternoon's work, will not, if he can help it, 
allow it to be shortened. 

63. Inspection of a History^ JLeason. Import- 
once of Home Work. — On the re-assembling 
of the school at two o'clock, the inspector proceeds 
to hear the history lesson of the assistant-master 
(see § 20). This lesson will probably be designed to 
last from forty-five to sixty minutes. But it will 
be sufficient if the inspector gives about thirty 
minutes to it. I have already, in considering the in- 
spection of the geography lesson (see § 47), spoken of 
the importance of making the children prepare such 
lessons beforehand. Some teachers, not only in 
elementary schools, but also, 1 am sorry to say, in 
training colleges, give their history lessons as mere 
lectures, without requiring any preparation for them 
on the part of their hearers. This is a great mistake. 
A history lesson should be la/rgely catechetiGaL TVsfc 
class should be required to piepscce \i^iQt^^52iA ^ 
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certain portion of an ordinary text-book Then 
the teacher, having himself carefully read this 
portion of the book, and having also read in other 
books, and gone to any other available sources 
which will throw light upon that portion, and 
having made careful notes of such researches for 
the purpose of his lesson, will begin his lesson by 
questioning the class on what they ought to have 
prepared. Far from contenting himself with deliver- 
ing to children, who have given no previous thought 
or trouble to the matter, a mere cut-and-dried 
narrative, such as may be found better given in 
any ordinary school history, he will use every 
means in his power to draw this ordinary narrative 
out of the children. By a rapid fire of questions 
distributed throughout the class, and passed down 
to be answered ; by making the children take places 
as they answer successfully, and so creating a keen 
emulation among all the better members of the 
class ; by marking the successful answerers on the 
results of those places, or on some other method, 
so that the school prizes and rewards may depend 
in a measure on the pains they have taken with 
such lessons during the school term; by encouraging 
every genuine effort to improve on the part of the 
backward members of his class, or those whose 
home circumstances are unfavourable to the pre- 
paration of home lessons; by praising diligence, 
and, if necessary, punishing idleness and confirmed 
indifference, he will endeavour to make the children 
work cmd thi/nk for the lesson beforehand as much 
a^s possible. It is impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of this effort on the teacher's part to make 
his class prepare for him out of school And if I 
have dwelt somewhat peia\steii\\Y 'vx^oTit\i\a matter, 
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it is because, while I feel how important it is, as 
one of the best means of making the elementary- 
school a really civilizing institution, I fear that it 
is much more common to neglect this rule of 
having lessons prepared at home, than it ought 
to be. A very great responsibility rests upon 
inspectors and managers of schools in this genera- 
tion. It is in their power to secure, at all events 
in the case of a vast number of elementary schools, 
throughout the country, that the habit of study 
shall be introduced into the homes of the labouring 
class, by insisting on this method of teaching 
subjects, such as history and geography, which are 
suitable for such home study. If the inspectors 
insist, at their annual inspection, and at their visits 
without notice, that subjects which can be, shall 
be taught in this manner in the schools of their 
districts, and if School Boards and managers of 
voluntary schools support the inspectors in this 
matter, the practice vnR soon become general. 

54. The Text-book to be learnt by the Children^ 
and amplified by the Teacher. — ^As he passes cate- 
chetically through the portion of history which his 
class has prepared from the text-book, the teacher 
will lose no opportunity of correcting and ampli- 
fying the brief narrative of the text-book, and 
of bringing out from his stores new details and 
things of interest, which shall breathe a life 
and reality into the subject. Most class text- 
books treat of little but wars and insurrections, 
battles and sieges, and brief characters of kings 
and queens. The teacher will introduce to the 
children's notice^ while questioning them on what 
they find in their text-book^ things lohich t{ie'\j do 
not find there ; the lives, chaxacteta axi^ ^^-^^^^ 
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persons less conspicuous than kings and queens; 
the inventions, the arts, and the literature of the 
period ; the social condition of various classes, and 
many other matters which may tend to make the 
children think, and may destroy ignorant prejudices. 
He will dwell particularly on any period of the 
history, or any events, in which the men of the 
county or town in which the school is situated have 
played a prominent part, or in which the town, 
village, or neighbourhood of the school was the scene 
of action ; and will encourage the children, as far as 
possible, to notice carefully the topography of any 
country in which they may find themselves living 
or tBavelling, and to try and associate its features 
with events which have happened there. But it 
will not be till he has questioned the children 
thoroughly on the text winch they have prepared 
that he will give them anything like a lecture or a 
connected narrative. 

55. Dates must be lea/rnt by the Children. — 
Besides requiring the children to read over, and, 
as far as possible, to prepare for him the period 
of history on which the lesson is to be, the teacher 
will insist on their learning the leading dates. I 
am aware that many teachers pooh-pooh dates, and 
maintain that it is a waste of time to make children 
learn them ; but I cannot agree with this view. The 
doctrine that dates need not be learnt is a conse- 
quence of the reaction against the old-fashioned 
method of teaching history, which used to be 
pursued in many schools and families, by making 
the children learn little else than dates. This 
method, of course, was unsatisfactory enough ; but 
tie contrary method of not requiring the children 
to learn any dates at all ia c\vx\t^ «kS> \vx^aiai\sCactory. 
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Dates are to the study of history what the multir 
plication-table is to arithmetic. They are an 
essential frame-work on which to build np, and 
keep sustained, all the scholar's historical learning, 
without which much of what he reads and hears 
will always be unmeaning and unfruitful. And 
dates, like the multiplication-table, should be 
acquired in childhood, while the memory is still 
vigorous and retentive. Some system of memoria 
technica for dates, metrical or otherwise, should be 
used in every school in which history is taught, 
and should be frequently recited in the upper part 
of the school just in the same way in which the 
multiplication-table is recited in the lower classes. 

56. Summary of Points in a History Lesson. 
—Bearing in mind, then, these general principles 
as applicable to the teaching of history in elemen- 
tary schools, the inspector, in proceeding to hear the 
history lesson of the assistant-master (see § 20), will 
consider, in addition, of course, to those points upon 
which I have already dwelt in speaking of the lessons 
given by the pupil-teachers (see § 21), so far as such 
points are applicable to the case of a history lesson, 
such points as the following, viz. : — 

Firsts whether the lesson is catechetical, or 
merely a lecture. 

Secondly^ whether any and what system is adopted 
for making the children well versed in dates. 

Thirdly y whether the <5hildren appear to have 
prepared well for the lesson, and whether the results 
of such preparation are well drawn out from them 
by the teacher ; and. 

Fourthly y whether the teacher has carefully pre- 
pared the lesson, and shown le^^owTOfe Skl ^^^ 
preparation. 
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And if the assistant-master was not a pupil- 
teacher in this school, but passed his apprenticeship 
in some other school, the inspector will note care- 
fully any diflferences which may be observable in 
his manner of teaching, and make them a matter 
of favourable or unfavourable comment to the ^ 
principal teacher when speaking privately to him 
at the close of the day's work. 

57. Close of the Inspection. — The inspector has 
now, at half-past two, gone through all the 
inspection of the school properly so-called. He 
has heard and criticized the teaching of the whole 
of the staff of teachers, except the principal 
teacher; he has noted the discipline and order 
of the school, and, by his observations, combined 
with a study of the log-book, he has made himr 
self acquainted with the whole system pursued 
in the school. He has taken careful notes, which 
he can amplify as soon as he has leisure, and which 
he can compare with his notes of last year, and 
with those of other schools* By making a pro- 
gramme of proceedings in his own mind he has got 
through the maximum of work with the minimum 
waste of time, and, so far as the business of inspec- 
tion is concerned, he is now in a position to report 
to the Education Department, and to discuss the 
school with the staff. The only part of the work 
of inspection as distinguished from examination, 
which he has not done, is the conference with the 
teachers. There remains, therefore, now, the ex- 
amination of the scholars to be effected ; and, on 
the hypothesis with which I started — that, while 
he is engaged in inspecting the boys' school, his 
assistant is examining the girls' school in the ele- 
mentary subjects, and tlnat \i.e ViSi V^^^ ^<^ Ti'Kxfe 



day to give to inspection of the girls* school, while 
his assistant is engaged in examining the boys 
school in elementary subjects — ^he proceeds next, 
after hearing the lessons of the teachers, to examine 
the school in geography, grammar, and history (see 
Appendix L), and to conduct so much of the 
examination of the scholars in the upper part of 
the school in the higher subjects (see Appendix II.) 
as there is time for. 

58. Examination of the School in higher sub- 
jects: Advantage of conducting it Orally. — An 
inspector who is thoroughly conversant with these 
subjects (Appendix II.) will generally avoid written 
examinations, and will examine in them orally 
as much as possible; because he can cover much 
more ground in a much shorter space of time 
by means of an oral than of a written examina- 
tion ; because he can, in an oral examination, have 
the advantage of making the teachers take a 
part in it ; and also because he can, by means of 
an oral examination, set the teachers an example 
of the right course to be pursued in handling 
a subject. But, then, in order to make such an 
oral examination really valuable and effective, the 
inspector should not only possess in himself the 
qualifications for handling a class which he expects 
to find in the teachers, and be in fact himself a good 
practical teacher, but he should also be thoroughly 
conversant with the subjects in which he is to 
examine. It is by no means sufl&cient that he 
should have such a general knowledge of modem 
geography, English grammar, and English history 
as is ordinarily possessed by an educated English 
gentleman. He should have gone more thoT^owj^sl^j 
into the matter than this. He a\io\3X<\ xvsA* orsiq V^vm'^ 
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read and thought over these subjects for the special 
purpose of examining children in them, but he 
should be well acquainted with the text-books 
used hy teachers am>d scholars. It is a rule of 
examination, though often, unfortunately, neglected 
by examiners, that the examiner should have read 
the editions which have been used as text-books by 
the examinee. And the lower the literary status 
of the examinee, and the more elementary his 
knowledge, the more important is it that this rule 
should be observed. It does not, of course, follow 
that, because he knows elementary school text- 
books^ the inspector should confine his questions 
strictly within their range, or be guided in hif» 
examination by their method. On the contrary, if 
he does so, he will sacrifice part of his usefulness as 
an inspector. But he should know what their range 
is, and be able, if necessary, to keep within it, in 
order that he may fully understand what it is 
reasonable to expect of the scholars, and what 
should be their range of knowledge if they have 
been fairly diligent, and may thus be able to 
estimate the precise value of the results which he 
obtains in his examination. 

Any inspector who is, by such knowledge of the 
subjects as this, and by his other qualifications, a 
good examiner, will do as much of his examination 
as he can orally, and will resort to written examina- 
tions only under special circumstances. Se will 
call upon the teachers to assist him in such oral 
examinations^ selecting, for this purpose, those of 
the teachers about whom he has found in the course 
of his inspection that he requires to know more. 
And in the case of the large school which I have 
been supposing (see § 20), Tie mW.\ie notj ^^TiJdsixji^x 
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to entrust some part of the oral examination to 
the principal teacher, one of whose -main duties 
in the school ought to be the reviewing of all 
the classes, and so ascertaining by examination 
how they are progressing. By requiring the prin- 
cipal teacher to conduct part of the examination 
in his presence, the inspector will often be able to 
discover the true cause of a fault in the method of 
instruction pursued in the school, and to speak about 
it to the principal teacher at the close of the day's 
inspection with much more effect than he otherwise 
could. And if the inspector is a really s^ood examiner, 
the principal teacher vnll, if he knows that he wiU be 
required to take part with him in the examination, 
endeavour, in preparation for that ordeal, to work 
himself, his staff, and his scholars, up to the requisite 
standard. Good teachers will always be foumd 
anxums enough to take part m an oral exammor- 
tion of their scholars. 

The inspector, when conducting an oral examina- 
tion in any of these subjects (see Appendix II.), 
will have it in his power to do much to enforce, 
by the line he takes in his examination, a proper 
method of teaching them in the school. In 
fact, if his advice and exhortations to the teachers 
are to have their full and proper effect, it is 
absolutely necessary that he should be able to 
drive them home % means of his examinations. 
Take, for example, the case of English grammar. 
If the inspector, when examining, say, the third 
standard, in the noun, verb, and adjective, as re- 
quired by the 28th article of the New Code (see 
Appendix I.), conducts his examination on the basis 
of the analysis of a simple sentence, and OYLt\i^ ^^- 
}yosition that the children wffl. \ia:ve \>^<iTL \a.\\.^p^» ^s^ 
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some such way as that I have described (see § 29), 
the teachers will be almost forced to abandon their 
defective methods of teaching, and at least to make 
an attempt to follow out the plan which the inspector 
considers the best. And so through all the subjects 
^-one of the great advantages of oral examination 
in experienced and skilful hands is that it serves to 
indicate to the whole school, in a public and unmis- 
takable manner, the points to which, in the in- 
specter's judgment, their attention should be called 
in respect of their teaching of those subjects, and 
illustrates to them the advantage of the principles 
which the inspector desires to enforce. 

59 Conference with the Teachers. — I have 
now arrived, in my description of the inspection of 
a boys' school, at the close of the day's work, 
when the scholars are dismissed and the inspector 
is left alone with the teachers. And now follows 
what, if the inspector is to be anything more than 
a mere detective of faults, I must regard as one 
of the most important parts of his duties, viz. — 
the duty of calling the whole staflF of the school 
before him, and speaking to them respecting the 
impressions which he has formed of the condition 
of the school, and of their work in it. It is in my 
judgment impossible to overrate the importance of 
this interview between the inspector and the school 
staff. The praise which an inspector is then able 
to bestow, and the blame which he feels it necessary 
to give, will have more effect than the communi- 
cations which are made to the managers from 
Whitehall. It is impossible for the inspector to 
embody all the remarks he would wish to make on 
a school in his report to the Department ; and, if 
he could do so, it wo\\\.d \i^ \xcL^cm^<^ W ^k^ 



Department to transmit them to the managers. 
Besides, observations made orally, on the spot, 
while all the events of the inspection are fresh in the 
minds of all the actors, and made immediately to the 
teachers by the inspector, come home to the teachers' 
minds much more strongly than the summary sent 
down by the Department can do. The inspector 
who feels the importance of this part of his duty 
will make a point of not hurrying over it. And 
now that inspectors are able to pay visits to schools 
without notice, there is no reason why it ever should 
be hurried over. If the inspector is pressed for 
time, he can easily find half-an-hour for this duty on 
another day. And, indeed, there will be some 
advantage in his coming back to the school for this 
business on a later day, as he can then have looked 
over the papers which have been worked for him by 
the older scholars, and can therefore speak to the 
teachers on the results of the examination, as well 
as of the inspection. 

60. Inquiry into Instruction of Pupil- Teachers. 
— ^The inspector will make a point of bringing 
with him the papers which have been worked by 
the pupil-teachers at the collective examination, all 
ready looked over and marked. He will read 
from them any answers or parts of answers which 
he has noticed as particularly good or bad ; the good 
for the encouragement of the diligent, and as an 
example of the most practical kind to the rest of 
the stafi^; the bad for the purpose of making the 
idle feel ashamed of their idleness or carelessness. 
He will show the papers to the principal teacher, 
and will comment on them; pointing out how 
such questions ought to be cmswered^ aud sug9e%lm^ 
i^ay^ of doing better m futwe. \ \l^s^^ ^sx^qs^^ 
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pupil-teachers who were made to bestir themselves 
and take pains with their studies by the fear of 
having to pass through this ordeal, on whom all 
other means of threatening and exhortation had 
failed ; and who, but for this resource, would pro- 
bably have had to be dismissed from the service. 
The inspector will inquire into the time given to 
the instruction of the pupil-teachers, and the place 
and other circumstances ot such instruction; and, 
generally, will investigate an3rthing in respect of 
which the papers suggest to him that improvement 
is required. 

61. Consideration and Disctission of their 
Faults m Teaching. — When he has done with the 
papers of the pupil- teachers he will speak to them 
about their teaching ; ask them to explain anything 
in respect of which there has not been time for 
inquiring during the inspection ; point out to them 
what mistakes they make ; and^ above ally tell 
them what his experience suggests as the best way 
of doing anything which he thinks they do a/miss. 
All such points as those which I have gone through 
in describing the diflferent parts of the process of 
inspection mil have been noted by him in his note- 
book, and can be made the subject of most useful 
hints to the teachers. 

62. Consideration of the Condition of the School 
with the Principal Teacher. — Lastly, when he has 
finished with the pupil- teachers, the inspector will 
see the principal teacher alone, or in the presence 
of managers only: will tell him plainly what 
defects and what merits he finds in the school ; 
will say how much of such defects he considers 
to be due to neglect or other fault on his part ; and 

wi]] ask him to oflfer any exipY^cxi^XiQvi ot ^^js^^ 
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he has to make in paUiation of anything that has 
been found seriously amiss. He wiU encourage him 
to state his special difficulties, if he has any, and 
to ask advice, if there is any matter in respect of 
which he is puzzled or uninformed. An inspector 
who will take pains to do this part of his work 
with earnestness, and yet with genial good temper, 
and impartiality, may form as high a standard, and 
be as severe in his requirements, as he pleases. No 
matter how high his requirements or how severe his 
standard, he will be regarded with respectful affection 
by the teachers in his district ; and will be able to 
feel, when he leaves it, that he has not wholly 
missed his opportunity of doing some good work 
for his country. 
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APPEN 

Table of Specific Sub 



1st 
year. 



2nd 
year. 



8rd 
year. 



1. 



English Literature. 



One hundred lines 
of poeirjr, got by 
heart, witii know- 
ledge of meaning 
and allusions. 

Writing a letter on 
a simple subject. 



Two hundred lines 
of poetry, not be- 
fore brought up, 
repeated ; witii 
knowledge of 
meaning and allu- 
sions. 

Writing a para- 
phrase of a pas- 
sage of easy prose. 

Three nundred 
lines of poetiy, not 
before brought up, 
repeated ; with 
Imowledge of 
meaning and allu- 
sions. 

Writing a letter 
or statement, the 
heads of the topics 
to be given by 
the inspector. 
N.B.— !%« passa- 
ges nefd not be con- 
tinuous: and no 
passages may be 
brought v/p vMch 
have been learnt 
for the Standard 
examination. 



Mathe- 
matics. 



Algebn^ 
notation, 
addition, 
subtrac- 
tion, Eu- 
clid, book 
I., prop. 1 
to 15 in- 
clusive. 



Algebra, 
to simple 
equations 
(inclu- 
sim\ Eu- 
clid, book 



Algebra, to 
quadra- 
tic equa- 
tions (in- 
dusive). 
Euclid, 
books I. 
and II. 

Elements 
of mensu- 
ration. 



3. 
Latin. 



Grammar to the 
end of regular 
Torbs. 



Irregular verbs and 
First rules of syn- 
tax. Knowledge 
of Delectus or 
other first Latin 
reading - book. 
Translation of 
simple sentences 
of En^sh (three 
or four words) in- 
to Latin. 

The Latin Oiam- 
mar. CsBsar de 
Bello Gallico, 
Book I. Some- 
what longer sen- 
tences to be trans- 
lated fh)m English 
into Latin. 



French. 



Grammar to 
end of regular 
verbs. 

Ten pages of a 
French voca- 
bulary. 



Grammar, and 
translation in- 
to English of 
easy narrative 
sentences. 
Ten pages of 
a French con- 
versation - 
book approved 
by inspector. 

Grammar and 
knowledge of 
some easy 
Frendi book 
approved by 
inspector. 
Trsuislation 
of conversa- 
tional sen- 
tences into 
French. Tole- 
rable cor- 
rectness of 
pronunciation. 



5. 



German. 



Grammar, to 
end of regular 
verbs. 

Ten pages of a 
German voca- 
bulary. 



Grammar, and 
translation in- 
to English of 
easy narrative 
sentences. 
Ten pages of a 
German con- 
versation - 
book approved 
by inspector. 

Grammar, and 
knowledge of 
some easy 
Gterman book 
approved by 
inspector. 
Tnmslation 
of conversa- 
tional sen- 
tences into 
German. Tole- 
rable cor- 
rectness of 
pronunciation. 



It is intended that the instruction of the scholars in the Science subjects in this Table shall be 
given mainly by experiment and illustration, and in the case of Physical Geography by observation 
of the phenomena presented in their own neighbourhood. If these subjects are taught to children 
by definition and verbal description, instead of by making them exercise their own powers of 
observation, they will be worthless as means of education. 



DIX IL 

JECTS OP Secular Instruction. 



e. 



Mechanics. 



Eleiisentary Imow- 
ledge of the dif- 
ferent states of 
matter, solid, li- 
quid, and gaseous, 
with illustrations 
of compressi- 
bility, elasticity, 
and resistance. 
Measures of 

space, time, and 
velocity. 



Elementary know- 
ledge of force, and 
of the conservation 
of energy. The 
parallelogram of 
forces. General 
notions of gravi- 
tation. 



Elementary know- 
ledge of the me- 
chanical powers. 



7. 

Animal 
Physiology. 



The build 
of the hu- 
man body, 
names 
and posi- 
tions of 
the inter- 
nal organs. 



Circulation 
and respi- 
ration,and 
the broad 
structui'e 
of the or- 
gans con- 
cerned. 



The organs 
and func- 
tion of 
alimenta- 
tion. The 
properties 
of muscle 
and nerve. 



8. 

Physical 
Geography. 



The nature of a river 
or stream, whence it 
is supplied, and what 
becomes of it. Eva- 
poration and con- 
densation. Bain, 
snow, and hail, dew 
and mist. The at- 
mosphere and its 
composition. Winds. 
An explanation of 
the terms river-ba- 
sin, and water-shed. 
The boundaries of 
the great river-ba- 
sins of England. 

The ocean, its extent 
and divisions, depth, 
saltness and cur- 
rents. Action of 
waves. Sea beaches. 
The phenomena of 
the tides. 



Form and size of the 
earth, and its mo- 
tions. Day and 
night. The seasons 
of the year: how 
they depend upon 
the relative posi- 
tions of the earth 
and sun. Moon's 
dimensions and dis- 
tance, explanation 
of her phases. Ge- 
neral arrangement 
of the planetary 
system. 



tf. 
Botany. 



Characters of the 
root, stem, leaves, 
and parts of the 
flower, illustrated 
by specimens of 
common flowering 
plants. 



Structure of wood, 
bark, and pitk 
Cells and vessels. 
Food of plants 
and manner in 
which a plant 
grows. Functions 
of the root, leaves, 
and difflsrent parts 
of the flower. 

The comparison of 
a fern and a moss 
with a flowering 
plant. The forma- 
tion of different 
kinds of fhiits. 

The structure of a 
bean and of a 
grain of wheat or 
barley. The phe- 
nomena of germi- 
nation. 



10. 

Domestic 

Economy 

(for Girls). 



Food and its 
preparation. 
Clothing and 
Material. 



The dwelling ; 
warming, clean- 
ing, and venti- 
lation. 

Wasliing mate- 
rials and their 
use. 



Bules for health; 
the management 
of a sick room. 
Cottage income, 
exx)enditure, 
and savings. 






It cannot, therefore, be too strongly impressed on teachers that nothing like learning by rote 
will be accepted as sufficient for a grant, and that the examinations by tlie inspectors will be 
directed to elicit from the scholars, as far as possible, in their own language the ideas they have 
formed of what they have seen. 



^a. 



AP] 

Qualifications and Certificates of I 



For Admia- 
siuu. 



Bud of l»t 
Year. 



End of 2ud 
Year. 



End of 3td 
Year. 



Eud of 4Ui 
Year. 



Eud of 5th 
Year. 



1. 

Health.* 



2. 
Character and Ck>uduct. 



N.B.— Copies of all these Certificates should be 
entered in the Log Book. 



A m«dical certifl- 
date that candidate is 
uot subject to any in- 
firmity likely to inter- 
fere with profession 
of teacher. 



Certificate from ma- 
nagers that pupil- 
teacher has not suf- 
fered any failure of 
health likely to inca- 
pacitate for profession 
of teacher. 



Same as 
first year. 



at end of 



Same as at eud of 
first year, together with 
one from a medical 
practitioner. 



Same as 
first year. 



at end of 



Same as 
first year. 



at end of 



A certificate from ma- 
noKers that the moral 
character of the candi- 
dates and of their homes 
Justifies an expectation 
that the instruction and 
tnUning of the school will 
be seconded by their own 
efforts and the example of 
their i>areuta. 



1. Certificate of good con- 
duct from the maua^rs. 

2. Certificate of punc- 
tuality, diligence, obedi- 
ence, and attention to their 
duties, from the master or 
mistress. 



Same as above , 



Same as aborc , 



Same as above , 



Same as above . 



* Scrofula, fits, asthma, deafness, great imper- 
fections of the sight or voice, the loss of an eye 
from constitutional disease, or the loss of an arm 
or leg, or the permanent disability of either arm 
or leg, curvature of the spine, hereditary ten- 
dency to insanity, or any constitutional infirmity 
of a disabling nature, is a positive disqualification 
in candidates for the ofllce of pupil-teacher. 



8. 

Beading and 
Repetition. 



To read with fluency, 
ease and expnsaion. 



To rend as abov« 



To read as above ; and to 
repeat fifty consecutive 
lilies of poetry witn Just 
expression and knowledge 
of the meaning. 



To read as above , and to 
repeat forty consecutiTe 
lines of prose. 



To read as above : and to 
repeat one hundred lines 
of poetry. 



To read iu above ; and to 
repeat eighty lines of prose. 

'S.B.—The paeiage* for 
repetition in proee and 
poetry mutt be of a secular 
character, and taken from 
tome standard Snglith 
writer, approved by Her 
Majetty't inspector. The 
meaning and allusions if 
well known wUl atone for 
deficiencies of memory. 



English Grammi 
and 
Composition. 



To point out the [ 
speech in a simple se 
and to write from diet 
a neat hand, with uorn 
ling and punctuation, 
sage of simple prose. 

[In the following yea 
writing, one line qf lar^ 
and one t^ tmaU hand, 
required.} 



The noun, verb, ant 
tive, with their relatio 
simple sentence ; and ' 
from memory the subsl 
a passage of simple pro 
to them with ordinar; 
uess, or a short letter oi 



The pronoun, adverb, i 
position, with their r 
in a sentence; and t 
from memory the subs 
a passage of simple pro 
to them with ordinary 
ness, or a short letter. 



The conjnnctlon, w 
analysis of sentences; 
write full notes of i» le 
a sul^ect selected by 
spector. 



Recapitulation of the 
ing exercises ; the mea 
English of the Latin 
tions ; and to write a li 
to write from memory 
stance of a longer passf 
at the end of second ye 

Recapitulation of t 
ceding exercises ; to 
something of the soui 
growth of the Engli 
guage ; and to write an 
composition on some 
subject selected by B 
Jesty's inspector. 



Female pupil-teacher», before admission, must produce a certificate from the schoolmistrees and managers that they i 

reasonable compet«ncy as sempstresses ; and. at the annual examinations, must bring certified specimens of plain i 

work to the inspector, together with a statement from the schoolmistress specifying whether they have been rec 

pntottaml inatructioa in any othor kind of domestic industry. The inspector, at the time of examination, or afterward 

obtHln the opinion of some comjwtent person upon the merit ot the n««d\«woTk.. A paper of questions on domestic eoi 

/» triren to the female candidates for admission to Tradning Schools at t\ve C^T^a^xa'N& «xvoiu\T».\\ci&.VtkXU£l.« 91). 

^ • -for detailed information respecting the means of »nstTuction. KnA. the v^a««» »^*^ \^xsi«fc vA «»asccD».\^wv« «>^>^i Vs ^ft* 

The 8«GT9tiuy. J>9partnient of Science and Art, South K.en&instoii, liOudDOU. \f ." 



X III. 

I.CHERS AT Admission and during their Engagement. 



8. 

Arithmetic 

and 
Mathematics. 



6. 



(}«ography. 



) write from dictation, 
work correctly, sums, 
he first four rules of 
liinetic, simple and com- 
id. including weights 
measures. 



Male 

Pupil- 
'eachers. 



actice and 
portion 
iple and 
ipound). 



lUgar and 
liu&l frac* 



iterest and 
ceutages ; 
1 Euclid, 
)k L , to end 
he XXrith 
position. 



aclid, to the 
I of Book I., 
^bra, to 
pis equa- 
ls (iuclu- 



iclid. Book 
: Heusura- 
1 of plane 
faces, and 
»bra, to 
bdratic equa- 
ls (iudu- 



Female 
Pupil- 
Teachers. 



Practice 
and bills of 
parcels. 



Proportion 
(simple and 
compound.) 



Vulgar 
fractious. 



Geographi- 
cal defini- 
tions: the 
distribution 
of land and 
water ; and 
the outlines 
of Bugland 
and Wales. 



The British 
Isles. 

[Mapa to 
be drawn 
in this and 
the follow- 
ing yeart^ 



Europe 



Decimal 
fractious. 



Interest 
and recapi- 
tulation of 
the preced- 
ing rules. 



The Colo- 
nies. 



Asia and 
Africa. 



America 
uid the 
Oceans. 



7. 



History. 



The suc- 
cession of 
the Eng- 
lish Sove- 
reigns from 
the reign 
of Egbert, 
with dates, 
to the pre- 
sent time. 

Outlines 
of British 
history to 
the acces- 
sion of 
Henry VII. 



Outlines 
of British 
history 
from the 
accession of 
Henry VII. 
to the pre- 
sent time. 
Recapitu- 
lation of 
the above. 



8. 



Teaching. 



To teach a 
class to the 
satisfaction of 
Her Majesty's 
inspector. 



The same, and 
to show in- 
creased skill 
in instruction 
and discipline. 



The same 



The same 



lli^same 



To satisfy 
Her Majesty's 
inspector of 
power to con- 
duct a division 
of the school, or 
manage group- 
ed clasMs in 
the class-room 
and specially 
to give a col- 
lective lesson. 



9. 



Additional 
Subtjeut. 



1. A paper will 
be set at the 
examination of 
candidates for 
admission to 
training schools 
(ArUcles 91. 93) 
in 

L Latin. 

2. Greek. 

3. French. 

4. German. 

2. This paper 
will contidn 
grammatical 
questions and 
easy passages fur 
translation into 
English. 

3. Marks wiU 
also be given t«> 
any can&date at 
that examination 
who. at one of 
the exandnatlons 
held in May of 
ea> h year by the 
Department of 
Science and Art.* 
has taken a first 
class in the ele- 
mentary stage, 
or passed in the 
advanced stage, 
of one of the fol- 
lowing subjects, 
viz. : — 

6. Mechanics. 

6. Chemistry. 

7. Animal Phy- 

siol(^7. 

8. Acoustics 

Light and 
Heat. 

9. Magnetism, 

Electricity. 
10. Physical 

Geography. 
IL Botany. 

4. Candidates 
may obtain 
marks at the ad- 
mission exami- 
nation (Article 
91) for any one 
(but not more) in 
eacn group (1-4, 
and 5-11) of these 
eleven subjects. 



10. 

Drawing.* 

Where suitable 

Means of 

Instruction exist. 



1. Pupil - teachers 
who during their 
engagement success- 
fully work exercises 
in freehand, geome- 
try, perspective, 
model, and black- 
board drawing, are 
credited with marks 
in any future exami- 
nation under Articles 
44, 91, or 100. 

2. The exercises 
may be worked in 
any order, except 
that pupil-teachers 
cannot be examined 
in blackbotird draw- 
ing till they have 
passed in all the 
other subjects. 



8. ExaminationB 
are held — 

(1.) In March 
at the elementary 
schools in which 
drawing is taught 

(2.) In May at 
the Schools of Art 
(and Art Night 
Classes) connected 
with the Depart- 
ment of Science 
and Art. 

4. Pupil -teachers 
should attend the 
examination at their 
own school, if one is 
held there; if not, 
they should be ex- 
amined at the Art 
School, or Class, 
where they have been 
taught drawing. 
They cannot be ex- 
amined borhin March 
and May ; nor on the 
occasion of Her Ma- 
jesty's inspector's 
visit to their schooL 

5. Pupil • teachers 
may also, with the 
consent of the au- 
thorities of a Train- 
ing College, be ex- 
amined in' black- 
board drawing {only) 
at the examination 
held, towards the 
close of the year, at 
each of these Colleges. 



IL 

Music.f 

Where suit I ble 

Mctint of 

Instruction 

exist. 



The natural 
scale, and the 
intervals fotiud 
in it. 

Shapes and 
relative values 
of notes and 
rests. Places 
of notes on the 
treble stave. 

Relation of 
treble stave tu 
bass. Places of 
notes on both. 
Simple com- 
mon, and sim- 
ple- triple time. 



Scales and in- 
tervals altered 
by sharps auO 
flats. Com- 
pound times. 



The minor 
scale in it8 dia- 
tonic fonus. 



The minor 
scalein>tsehr(>- 
matic formn, 
and the chm- 
luatii' inter- 
vals found in 
It 



f At the examination for admission to Training Colleges (Article 91) additional marks will be given to candidates who paxs 
le following examination in piactical skill : — 

1. Sounding single notes, or passages of two or more notes, in a given scale, from dictation ; or, naming such uatoa v^'swcS^ts!). 

by the examiner. 

2. Sol-faing, or reading withont musical intonation, a unison paasag* ot ouft ox xnoT« ixve!BKva«»« \5x \Jaa»\ ot, >t>N^^»^t '<5»ft 

time, names oi such measure, or measures, recited by the exaiuVuet. . ^ i«l-«v««. \. ^v^k^ 

^.B.—/*upil-esacAert may be examined at the end t}f onii K»ar 4n siihjacu trencribea Jot vr«<»*^*«^« vo-**"* ^"^ c<«w«w» - 
U o/ this Schedule. ^ 



Richard Clay and Sons, Limited, 
london and bunoay. 



TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE NEW CODE. 

THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS. A New Series of Reading 

Books for Standards I. to YI. Edited by A. F. MURISON, sometime Englibh 
Master in the Aberdeen Grammar SchooL 



Primer I. m. — 48 pp. .„ 8d. 

Primer II. «• m. 48 i«p. ... 8d. 

bTAMDARD T. ... m. BSk pp. ... 6cL 

StakdardIL 124>pp. ... 9d. 



Standard III. ... 178 pp. ... Is. Od. 
Standard IV. ... 182 pp. ... Is. Od. 
Standard V. ... 216 pp. ... Is. 3d. 
Standard VI. ... 228 X)p. ... Is. 6d. 



" The reading-books are undergoing a change to accommodate tliem to the demands 
of the circular of the Lords of the Committee of Council addressed to the inspectors. 
The 'Globe Readers,' from the house of Macmillan and Co., were well known in tho 
schools before the days of the circular, and they are to be known for the future as the 
' Shorter Globe Readers.' So fkr as the tirst and second primers are concerned, and 
the reader for Standard I., no alteration is nece&sary ; the moditication, therefore, is 
made only in the books for Standards from II. to VI. The volumes contain the new 
regulation number of lessons, and they are revised with a view to the fact that three 
ditferent sets of reading books must be used. The adaptation affords an opening for 
some other changes. There is a lass mechanical tone in those earlier lessons in which 
the child's mind is to be trained in orthographical construction ; or, as the author puts 
it 'the formal word-exercises are now released, and the lessons flow with the ease of 
a less restricted vocabulary,' but 'the graduation of difficulty, though now it becomes 
not quite so obvious, has none the less been carefully considered.' The lessons flow 
on easily enough, and there is a good deal of variety and interest— and especially of 
fancy and poetic suggestion — in them. At the same time, they are a specially educative 
order of reading books. . . . They are a bright set of readers, full of culture, pure 
tendency, and fine feeling " — School Board Chionicle. 



A SHORT HISTOBY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By John 

Richard Green. With Maps and Tables. 8s 6d. 144th Thousand, Or in four 
Parts with Analysis, 3*. each. I., 607— 1265 ; II., 1205—1563 ; III., 1540—1689 ; IV,, 
1660—1873. 

A NEW HISTORY OP ENGLAND Fim SCHOOLS. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By Arabella 

BucKLET, Author of " A Short History of Natural Science.'' With Maps. Globe 
8vo. S«. 

A JUBILEE BOOK BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 

Author of **Th3 Heir of Redclyffe," " Cameos fiom English History," " A History 
of France," &c. With a new Portrait of the Queen. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
1m. ; cloth binding, Is. dd. 

OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. A Short Sketch for Schools. 

By ANNA BUCKLAND. 18mo 1«. 

A POETRY BOOK. Compiled by M. A. Woods. Fcap. 8vo. In 

Thr ee Vo ls. Vol. I., 2$, 6d. Vols. II. and III., 48. 6d. each. 

THE TEACHER. Hin.s on School Managem nt. A Handbook for 

Managers, Teachers' Assistants, and Pupil Teachers. By J. R. BLAKISTON, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. &d, (Recommended by the London, Birmingham, and Leicester 

Pchool Boards.) 
•* Into a comparatively small book he has crowded a preat deal of exceedingly useful 
and sound advice. It is a plain cominonsense book, fnll of hints to the teacher on the 
manageiuent of his school and his children "School Boord Chronicle. 

ON TEACHING. By Professor Henry Calderwood. New Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

OVERPRESSURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. By 

Dr. HERTEL, Municipal Medical Officer, Copenhagen. Translated from the Danish 
by C. Godfrey Sorensen. With Introduction by Sir J. Crichton-Browne, M.D., 
LL.D., F.B.S. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 



MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



A NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED READING BOOKS. 

THE GLOBE READERS. 

A New Series of Heading Books for Standards I. to VI. 
Selected, Arranged, and Edited by A. F. Murison, 
Sometime English Master at Aberdeen Grammar 
School. With Original Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 



PBIMER I. (48 pp.) . 
PRIMER II. (48 pp.) 
BOOK I. (96 pp.) . . ^ 
BOOK II. (136 pp.) . . 



3d. 
3d. 
6d. 
9d. 



BOOK III. (232 pp.) . Is. 3d. 
BOOK IV. (328 pp.) . Is. 9d. 
BOOK V. (416 pp.) . . 2s. Od. 
BOOK VI. (448 pp.) . 2s. 6d. 



** Among the numerous sets of Readers before the public the present 
series is honourably distinguished by the marked superiority of its materials 
and the careful ability with which they have been adapted to the growing 
capacity of the pupils. The plan of the two Primers is excellent for 
facilitating the child's first attempts to read. In the first three following 
books there is abundance of entertaining reading. . . . Better food for 
young minds could hardly be found." — The Athenoeum, 



})IACMILLAN'S GEOGRAPHICAI. SERIES. 

Edited by Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 

United Kingdom. 
The following List of Volumes is contemplated : — 

THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Hand- 

book for the use of Teachers. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2« 
*»* The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of geography as an educational 
discipline of a high order, and to show how these claims may be practically recognised 
by teachers. 

AN ELEMENTAET CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGEAFHY OF 

THE BRITISH ISLES. Bu Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 18mo. 1«. 

THE ELEMENTAEY SCHOOL ATLAS. With 24 Maps in 

Colours, specially designed to illustrate all Elementary Text-Books of Geography. 
By John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 4to. 1«. 

AN ELEMENTAET CLASSBOOK OF GENEEAL 6E0- 

GRAPHY. By Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc. Edin. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

A GEOGEAPHY OF THE BEITISH COLONIES. By 

Georqk M. Dawson and Alexander Sutherland. [In preparation. 

A GEOGEAPHY OF EUEOPE. By James Sime, M.A. 

With Illustrations. [In the press. 

A GEOGEAPHY OF NOETH AMEEICA. By Professor 

N. S. Shaler. [In preparation. 

Other Volumes in Preparation. 

MACMILLA:^ AISB C0.> \.O^TiO^. 



MACMILLAN'S 

EEADING BOOKS. 



PRIMER. 18mo. (48 pp.) 2d. 

BOOK /. for Standard I. ISmo. (96 pp.) 

4d. 

„ II. „ II. 18mo. (144 pp.) 

5d. 

„ III. „ III. 18mo. (160 pp.) 

6d. 



BOOK IV. for Standard IV. 18m a. 

(176 pp.) 8d. 
„ V. „ V. 18mo. 

(380 pp.) Is. 
„ VI. „ VI. Crown 8uo. 

(430 pp.) 2s. 



Book "VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to Eng'ish Literature. 

*' They are far above any others that have appeared both in form and substance. . . . 
The editor of the present series has rightly seen that reading books must 'aim chiefly at 
giving to the pupils the power of accurate, and, if possible, apt and skilful expre-ssion ; 
at cultivating in them a good literary taste, and at arousing a desire for further reading.' 
This is done by taking care to select the extracts from true English classics, going up in 
Standard VI. course to Chaucer, Hooker, and Bacon, as wel 1 as Wordsworth. Macaulay. 
md Froude. . . . This is quite on the right track, and indicates justly the ideal which 
we ought to set before us."— Guardian. 



BEADING BOOKS ON AGBICULTUBE. 

AGEICULTURE, the ALPHABET of the PRINCIPLES OF; 

being a First Lesson Book on Agriculture for Schools. By Prof. Henrv Tanner. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 6d. Second Book, Extra fcap. 8vo, 1». Third Book, Extra fcap. 
8vo, 1«. 

HISTORICAL HEADERS ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 

BEADINGS FBOM ENGLISH HISTOBY. 

Selected and Edited by John Richard Green, M. A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus 

College, Oxford. Three Parts Globe Svo. l.v. 6d. each. I. Hengist to Cressy. 

II. Cressy to Cromwell. III. Cromwell to Balaklava. 



MACMILLAN'S COPY-BOOKS. 

Twelve sorts in Two sizes. I. Large post 4to. 4</. each ; II. Post oblong. 2d. each. 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 

Selected and Arranged by F. T. Palgravb. 18mo. 2s. 6d. ; or In Two Parts. 
Is. each. lIAterature Primers. 

WORDS FROM THE POETS. Selected by the Editor of **Rays of 
Bunlight." With a Vignette and Frontispiece. Eighth Edition. ISmo. limp. is. 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY, With an 

Appendix of Recipes used by the Teachers of the National School of Cookery. 
Compiled by request of the London School Board. By W. B. Teoetmeier, Author 
of "A Manual of Domestic Economy." l8mo. 1«. 

THE SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK. Compiled atid Arranged by 
C. E. Guthrie Wright, Hon. Sec. to the Edinburgh School of Cookery. 18mo. Is. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 



MACMILLAN AND CO-'S PRIMERS. 

18mo. Is, each. 

HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

Edited by John Richard Green, 
Author of "A Short History of the English Teople," &c. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Key. 
B. Morris, LL.D. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EX- 
ERCISES. By R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. ; and H. C. Bo wen, M.A. 

EXERCISES OK MORRIS'S 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. By John Wetherell, 
M.A. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

By Professor Nichol. 
PHILOLOGY. J. Peile, M.A. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 

CHILDREN'S TREASURY 

OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected 
by Professor F. T. Palgrave. 
In 2 parts. 

SHAKSPERE. Professor Dow- 

DEN. 



GREEK LITERATURE. Pro. 
fessor Jebb, M.A. 

HOMER. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 

EUROPE. E. A. Freeman, 
D.O.L., LL.D., With Maps. 

GREECE. C. A. Fyffe, M.A. 
With Five Maps. 

ROME. M. Creighton, M.A. 
With Eleven Maps. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 

J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Illustrated. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 

A. S. WiLKiNS, M.A. Illustratei 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By H. F. TozER, M.A. 

FRANCE. Charlotte M.Yonge. 

GEOGRAPHY. By Sir George 
G rove, D. C. L. With Maps. 



SCIENCE. 

Under the Joint Editorship of Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour 

Stewart. 18mo. Is. each. 



INTRODUCTORY. By T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. 

CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. 
Roscoe, F.R.S. 

PHYSICS. By Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 

Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 

GEOLOGY. By Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S. 



PHYSIOLOGY. Bv Michael 
Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 

ASTRONOMY. By J. N. 

LOCKYER, F.R.S. 

BOTANY. By Sir J. D. Hooker, 

Cx>., Ix.Cb.I. 

LOGIC. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
F.R.S. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 

Elementary Classics ; Olassioal Series ; dassiGal Library, (1) Texts, (2) Trans- 
lations; Orammar, Ctomposition, and Philology; Antiquities, Jknoient 
History, and Philosopliy. 

^ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 

18mo, Eighteenpence each. 

The following contain Introductions, Notes, and Vocabularies, and 
in some cases ExerclBes. 

AGOIDENOE, LATIN, AKD EXERCISES ARRANGED FOR BEOINNERS.-By 

W. We lch, H.A., and C. G. Dupfield, M.A. 
AESCHYLUS.— PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 
ARRIAN.— SELECTIONS. With Exercises. By Rev. John Bond, H.A., and 

Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
AULUS GELLIUS, STORIES FROM.— Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 

By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster. 
GwSSAR.— THE HELVETIAN WAR. Selections from Book I., adapted for Be- 
ginners. With Exercises. By W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. 
THE INVASION OP BRITAIN. Selections from Books IV. and V., adapted for 

Beginners. With Exercises. By the same. 
SCENES PROM BOOKS V. aot) VI. By C. Colbeck, M.A. 
SCENES FROM THE CIVIL WAR. By C. H. Keenb. 
THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK L By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
BOOKS II. AND III. By the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A., LL.D. 
BOOK IV. By Clement Bryans, M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich College. 
BOOK V. By C. Colbeck, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 
BOOK VI. By C. Colbeck, M.A. 

BOOK VIL By Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
THE CIVIL WAR. BOOK L By M. Montgomret, M.A. 
CICERO.— DE SENECTUTE. By E. S. Shuckbxtbgh, M.A. 
BE AMICITIA. By the same. 

STORIES OF ROMAN HISTORY. AdOT)ted for Beginners. With Exercises. 
By R ev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. , and A. V. .Jones, M.A. 
CURTIUS (Quintus).— SELECTIONS. Adapted for Beginners. With. Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises. By P. Ooverlby Smith. [In prepomUion. 

EURIPIDES.— ALCESTIS. By Rev. M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 
MEDEA. By Rev. M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 

HEC UBA. By Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole^. A. 
EUTROPIUS.— Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By W. Welch, M.A., 
and C. G. Duffield, M.A. 
BOOKS I. and II. By the same. 

EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION IN LATIN. By W. Welch, M.A., 
and Rev. G. G. Duffield, M.A. 
HERODOTUS, TALES FROM. Atticised. By G. S. Fabnell, M.A. 
HOMER.— ILIAD. BOOK I. By Rev. J. Bond, M. A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M. A. 
BOOK VI. By Walter Leaf, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayfield. 
BOOK XVIII. By S. R James, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. 
BOOK XXIV. By W. Leaf, Litt D., and Rev. M. A. Bayfield, M.A. [In the Press, 
ODYSSEY. BOOK I. By Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
HORACE.— ODES. BOOKS I. II. III. and IV. separately. By T. E. Page, 

M.A., Assistant Master at the Charterhouse. Each Is. 6d. 
UVT.— BOOK I. By H. M. Stephenson, M. A. 
BOOK V. By M. Alford. 
BOOK XXI. Adapted from Mr. Capes's Edition. By J. B. Mblhuish. M.A. 
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BOOK XXII. Adapted from Mr. Gapbs's Bdition. By J. B. Melhuish, M.A. 

SBLBCTI0N8 PRQM BOOKS V. and VI. By W. Cecil Laming, M.A. 

THB HANNIBALIAN WAR. BOOKS XXI. and XXII. adapted by O. 0. 

Macaulat, M.A. 
BOOKS XXIII. and XXIV. adapted by the same. [In preparation. 

THB SIBGE OF SYRACUSE. Being part of the XXIV. and XXV. BOOKS OF 

UVY, adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. By G. Richards, M.A., and 

Rey. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME. Adapted for Beginners. With Bxercises. 



By H. Wilkinson, M.A. 

roiAN.— r 



LUOIAN.— EXTRACTS FROM LUCIAN. With Exercises. By Rev. J. Bond, M. A., 

and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
NEPOS.— SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OP GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 

With Exercises. By G. S. Farnbll, M.A. 
OVID.— SELECTIONS. By E. S. Shuokburgh, M.A. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM OVID IN ELEGIAC VERSE. With Exercises. By 
H. Wilkinson, M.A. 

METAMORPHOSES. BOOK I. By Charles Simmons, M.A [In prepwration. 

STORIES FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. With Exercises. By Rev. J. Bond, 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M. A. 

TRISTIA.— BOOK I. By E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. [In preparation, 

BOOK III. By E. 8. Shuckburgh, M.A [In preparation. 

PHiBDRUS.— SELECT FABLES. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 

By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
THUGYDIDES.-THE RISE OP THB ATHENIAN EMPIRE. BOOK L CHa 
89-117 and 228-288. With Exercises. By F. H. Colson, M.A. 

SELECTIONS PROM BOOKS II. and III. THE SIEGE OF PLATiEA. By 

W. T. SuTTHBRT, M.A., and A. 8. Graves, M.A. [In the Press. 

VntGIL.— SELECTIONS. By E. S. Shuckburgh, M. A 

BUCOLICS. By T. E. Page, M.A. 

GBORGICS. BOOK L By T. B. Page, M.A. 

BOOK IL By Rev. J. EL Skrinb, M.A. 

BOOK in. By T. E. Page, M.A. [In preparation. 

BOOK IV. By T. E. Page, M.A. [In preparation. 

iBNBID. BOOK L By Rev. A 8. Walpole, M.A. 

BOOK I. By T. B. Page, M.A. 

BOOK IL By T. E. Page, M.A. 

BOOK IIL By T. B. Page, M.A. 

BOOK IV. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 

BOOK V. By Rev. A. Calvert, M.A 

BOOK VI. By T. B. Page, M.A. 

BOOK Vn. By Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. 

BOOK VTII. By Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. 

BOOK IX. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 

BOOK X. By 8. G. Owen, M.A. 
XENOPHON.— ANABASIS. Selections, adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 
By W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. 

BOOK L With Exercises. By E. A. Wells, M.A. 

BOOK L By Rev. A. 8. Walpole, M.A. 

BOOK IL By Rev. A. 8. Walpole, M.A. 

BOOK IIL By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. 

BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 

BOOK V. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. 

BOOK VL By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. 

SELECTIONS FROM BOOK IV. With Exercises. By Rev. B. D. Stone, M.A. 

SELECTIONS FROM THB CYROP^DIA. With Bxercises. By A. H. 
Cooke, M.A. 

TALES FROM THE OYROP-fflDIA. With Bxercises. By Charles H. Keene. 

The following contain Introductions and Notes, but no Vocabulaiy:— 

OIOBRO.— SELECT LETTERS. By Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. 
HERODOTUS.— SELECTIONS PROM BOOKS VII. and VIII. THE EXPEDI- 
TION OF XERXES. By A. H. Cooke, M.A. 
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HORACE.— SBLBOTIONS FROM THE SATIRES AND BPISTLEa By Rev. W. 

J. v. Bakeb, M.A. 
SELECT EPODES AND ARS POETIOA. By H. A. Dalton, M. A 
PLATO.— EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. By C. E. Gravis, M.A 
TERENCE.— SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. By F. W. Cornish, M. A., Assistant 

Master at Eton. 
THE GREEK ELECIAC POETS.— FROM CALLINT7S TO CALLIMACHUS. 

Selected by Rev. Herbert Kynaston, D.D. 
THUCYDmES.— BOOK IV. Chs. 1-41. THE CAPTURE OF SPHACTERIA. By 

C. E. Graves, M.A. 

olassicaij series 
fob colleges and sohools. 

Fcap. 8vo. 

JESCHINES.— IN CTESIPHONTA. By Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A, and B. S. 

Shuckburoh, M.A. 5s. 
JESCHYLUS.- PERS^. By A. O. Prickard, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of New 
College^ Oxford. With Map. 2s. 6d. 
SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. SCHOOL EDITION. By A. W. Verrall, LittD., 
and M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Ain)OCIDES.— DE MYSTERIIS. By W. J. Hickie, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ATTIC ORATORS.— Selections from ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDBS, LYSIAS, ISO- 
CRATES, and ISAEUS. By R C. Jsbb, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. 58. 
*CJESAR.— THE GALLIC WAR By Rev. John Bond, M.A, and Rev. A. S. 

Walpole, M.A. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 
CATUIXUS.— SELECT POEMS. By F. P. Simpson, B. A 8s. 6d. The Text of this 

Edition is carefully expurgated for School use. 
•CICERO.— THE CATILINE ORATIONS. By A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., Professor of 
Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 2s. 6d. 
PRO LEGE MANILLA By ProfL A. S. Wilkins, LittD. 2s. 6d. 
THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. By John E. B. Mayor, M. A, Professor 

of Latin in the University of Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 
PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. By B. H. Donkin, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
PRO P. SBSTIO. By Rev. H. A. Holden, LittD. Ss. 6d. 
PRO MILONE. By F. H. Colson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
SEL ECT L ETTBB8. By R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
DEMOSTHENES.- DE CORONA. By B. Drake, M.A. 7th Edition, revised by 
B. S. Shuckburoh, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
ADVBRSUS LEPTINEM. By Rev. J. R. Kino, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 

College, Oxford. 28. 6d. 
THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. By Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A. 28. 6d. 
IN MIDIAM. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, LittD., and Hbrican Haoer, Ph.D., the 
Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. [In jpreparation. 

EURIPIDES.- HIPP0LYTU8. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin, and J. 
B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity CoUege, Dublin. 2s. 6d. 
MEDEA By A. W. Verrall, LittD., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

2s. 6d. 
IPHIGBNIA in TAURIS. By E. B. England, M.A. 8s. 
ION. By M. A. Bayfield, M.A., Headmaster of Christ College, Brecon. 2s. 6d. 
BACCHAE. By R. Y. Tyrrell, M. A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Dublin. 8s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS.— BOOK III. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 28. 6d. 
BOOK V. By J. Straohan, M.A, Professor of Greek, Owens College, Man- 
chester. Un pre^rcAvm. 
BOOK VI. By the same. 8s. 6d. 
BOOK VIL By Mrs. Montagu Butler. 88. 6d. 
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HOMEB.— ILIAD. In 4 vols. Edited by W. Leap, LittD., and Rev. M. A. 
Batfeeld, M. a. [VoL I. in the Press. 

ILIAD. BOOKS L, IX., XL, XVL-XXIV. THE STORY OF ACHILLES. By 
the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and Walteb Lsaf, LittD., Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 5s. 
ODYSSEY. BOOK IX. By Prof. John E. B. Mayor. 2s. 6d. 
ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXI.-XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OP ODYSSEUS. By S. 
G. Hamilton, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
HORACE.— *THE ODES. By T. E. Page, M.A., Assistant Master at the Charter- 
house. 5s. (BOOKS I. U. III. and IV. separately, 2s. each.) 
THE SATIRES. By Arthur Palmer, M. A., Professor of Latin in the University 

of Dublin. 5s. 
THE EPISTLES AND ARS POETICA. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 6s. 
JUVENAL.— *THIRTEEN SATIRES. By B. Q. Hardy, M.A. 5s. The Text is 
carefully expurgated for School use. 
SELECT SATIRES. By Prof. John B. B. Mayor. XIL-XVI. 4s. 6d. 
UVY.— *BOOKS IL and IIL By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
•BOOKS XXI. and XXIL By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 
♦BOOKS XXIII. and XXIV. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. With Maps. 8s. 6d. 
*THE LAST TWO KINGS OP MACBDON. EXTRACTS FROM THE FOURTH 
AND FIFTH DECADES OF LIVY. By F. H. Rawlins, M.A., Assistant 
Ma ster a t Eton. With Maps. 2s. 6d. 
LUCBETinS.— BOOKS I.-III. By J. H. Warburton Lee, M.A., late Assistant 

Master at Rdssall. 8s. 6d. 
LYSIAS.—SELBCT ORATIONS. By B. S. Shugkburgh, M.A. 5s. 
MARTIAL.— SELECT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 6a. 
•OVID.— FASTI. B y G. H. Hallam, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 88. 6d. 
•HEROIDUM BPISTUL^ XIIL By B. S. Shuckbubgh, M.A. Ss. 6d. 
METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS I.-IIL By C. Simmons, M.A. [In preparation. 
BOOKS XIIL and XIV. By the same. 8s. 6d. 
PLATO.— LACHES. By M. T. Tatham, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.-V. By T. H. Warren, M.A., President of 
Magd alen College, Oxford. 5s. 
FLAUTUS.— MILES GLORIOSUS. By R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Dublin. 2nd Ed., revised. 8s. 6d. 
AMPHITRUO. By Prof. Arthur Palmer, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
CAPTIVL By A. R. S. Hallidie, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
PUNY.— LETTERS. BOOKS I. and II. By J. Cowan, M.A., Assistant Master 
at the Manchester Grammar School. Ss. 
LETTERS. BOOK III. By Prof. John E. B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny by 
G. H. Rendall, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
PLUTARCH.— LIFE OF THBMISTOKLBS. By Rev. H. A. Holdbn, LittD. 8s.6d. 
LIVES OP GALBA AND OTHO. By B. G. Hardy, M.A. 5s. 
LIFE OF PERICLES. By Rev. H. A. Holden, Litt.D. [In the Press. 

POLYBIUS.— THE HISTORY OF THE ACHiEAN LEAGUE AS CONTAINED IN 

THE REMAINS OF POLYBIUS. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 5s. 
PROPERTIUS.— SELECT POEMS. By Prof. J. P. Postgate, Litt.D. 2nd Ed. 6s. 
SALLUST.— *CATILINA and JUGURTHA. By C. Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

8s. 6d. Or separately, 2s. each. 
•BELLUM CATULINiE. By A. M. Cook, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
J UGU RTHA. By the same. [In preparation. 

TAOrrUS.— THE ANNALS. BOOKS I. and II. By J. S. Reid, LittD. [In prep. 
BOOK VI. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 28. 
THE HISTORIES. BOOKS I. and IL By A. D. Godley, M.A. 88. 6d. 
BOOKS IIL-V. By the same. 8s. 6d. 
AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, 

M.A. 8s. 6d. Or separately, 2s. each. 
AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA (separately). By F. J. Havxrfield, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. [In preparation, 

TERENCE.- HAUTON TIMORUMBNOS. By B. S. Shugkburgh, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
With Translation. 8s. 6d. 
PHORMIO. By Rev. John Bond, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpolb, M.A. 28. 6d. 
ADBLPHOB. By Prof. S. G. Ashmorb. 8s. 6d. 
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THUOYDIDES.^BOOK I. By Olkment Bbtans, M.A. [Inprtparaiion. 

BOOK II. By E. 0. Marchant, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's Coll., Oam. Ss. 6d. 

BOOK III. ByB. C Marchant, M.A. [In preparation. 

BOOK IV. By C. E. Grates, M.A., Classical Lecturer at St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 

BOOK V. By C. B. Graybs, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

BOOKS VI. AND VII. By Rev. Pbrcival Frost, M.A. With Map. Ss. 6d. 

BOOK VI. By B. C. Marchant, M.A. [In preparation. 

BOOK VII. By B. C. March ant, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

BOOK VIII. By Prof. T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 8s. 6d. 
TIBULLUS.— SELECT POEMS. By Prof. J. P. Postqatb, LittD. [In preparation. 
VIRGIL.— ^NBID. BOOKS IL and III. THE NARRATIVE OP MSEAS. 

By E. W. HowsoN, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 
XBNOPHON.— *THE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.-IV. By Profs. W. W. Goodwin 
and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek Grammar. With Map. 8s. 6d. 

BOOKS V.-VII. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. [In preparation. 

HBLLENICA. BOOKS L and II. ByH. Hailstone, B.A. With Map. 2s. 6d. 

BOOK III. By H. G. Daktnb, M.A. [In the Press. 

BOOK rv. By the same. [In prepamUion. 

CYROP^DIA. BOOKS VII. and VIII. By A Goodwin, M.A 2s. 6d. 

MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. Cluer, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 5s. 

HIERO. By Rev. H. A. Holden, LittD. 2s. 6d. 

OECONOMICUS. By the same. With Lexicon. 5s. 

OT.ASSIOAL LIBRARY. 

Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, for the use of 
Advanced Students ; Commentaries and Translations. 

fSCHYLUS.— THE SUPPLICES. A Revised Text, with Translation. By T. 

G. Tucker, Litt.D., Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Mel- 
bourne. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. With Translation. By A. W. Vbrrall, 

Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
AGAMEMNON. With Translation. By A. W. Vbrrall, LittD. Svo. 12s. 
THE CHOEPHORI. With Translation. ByA.W.VERRALL, LittD. Svo. 12s. 
AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORI, AND EUMENIDES. By A. O. Pricbjlrd, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Svo. [In preparaMon. 

THE EUMENIDES. With Verse Translation. By B. Drake, M.A. Svo. 5s. 
JBSCHYLUS. Translated into English Prose by Prof. T. G. Tucker. Cr. Svo. 

[In preparation. 
ANTONINUS, MARCUS AURELIUS.— BOOK IV. OP THE MEDITATIONS. 

With Translation. By Hastinqs Crossley, M.A. Svo. 6s. 
ABISTOPHANES.— THE BIRDS. Translated into English Verse. By B. H. 

Kennedy, D.D. Cr. Svo. 6s. Help Notes to the Same, for the Use of 

Students. Is. 6d. 
SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA ; being such Comments adscript to the text of 

Aristophanes as are preserved in the Codex Ravennas, arranged, emended, and 

translated. By Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A., LL.D. Svo. [In the Press. 
ABISTOTLE.— THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK L Translated by a Cambridge 

Graduate. Svo. 6s. 
THE POLITICS. By R. D. Hicks, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Svo. [In the Press. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev. J. B. C. Wblldon, M.A., Headmaster of 

Harrow. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
THE RHETORIC. Translated by the same. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, 

and Appendices. By E. M. Cope, Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. Svo. 14s. 
THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. Translated by Rev. J. B. C. Welldon, M.A. 

Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
THE SOPHISTICI BLENCHL With Translation. By B. Postb, M.A., Fellow 

of Oriel College, Oxford. Svo. 88. 6d. 
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ONTHB CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. By J. B. Sandys, LtttD. 8vo. 168. 
ON THE CONSTITUTION OP ATHENS. Translated by E. Pootb, M.A. 2nd 

Ed. Gr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
ON THE ART OP POETRY. A Lecture. By A. O. PaiCKARD, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
ATTIO ORATORS.— FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. By R. C. Jbbb, LittD., 
Regius Professor of Oreek in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. 
BABRIUS.— With Lexicon. By Rev. W. O. Ruthbrford, M.A., LL.D., Head- 
master of Westminster. Svo. 128. 6d. 
CATULLUS. By Prof. Arthur Palmer. [In preparation. 

CICERO.— THE ACADEMICA. By J. S. Reid, LittD., Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge. Svo. 15s. 
THE ACAI)EMICS. Translated by the same. Svo. 5s. 6d. 
SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of Albert Watson, M.A. Translated 

by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES.— MEDEA. By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
IPHIOENEIA AT AULIS. By B. B. England, Litt.D. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP EURIPIDES. By Professor J. P. 

Mahaffy. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 
HERODOTUS.— BOOKS I.-IIL THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OP THE EAST. 
By A. H. Sayoe, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology in the University 
of Oxford. Svo. 16s. 
BOOKS IV.-IX. By R. W. Macan, M.A., Reader in Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford. Svo. [In the Press. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by G. C. Maoaulay, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 18s. 
HOMER.— THE ILIAD. By Walter Leaf, LittD. Svo. Books I.-XIL 14s. 
Books XIIL-XXIV. 14s, 
COMPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH READERS. By the same. 

Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose by Andrew Lano, M.A., Walter 

Leaf, Litt.D., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. Butcher, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and Andrew Lano, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. 

Gladstone. ISmo. Is. (Literature Primers.) 
HOMERIC DICTIONARY. Translated from the German of Dr. G. Autbnrieth 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 68. 
HORACE.— Translated by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and 3. Lee, M.A. Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES OP JUVENAL. By John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in the Univeraity of Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 2 vols. 
lOs. 6d. each. 
THIRTEBN SATIRES. Translated by Alex. Leeper, M.A., LL.D., Warden of 
Trinity College, Melbourne. Revised Ed. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
KTESIAS.— THE FRAGMENTS OP THE PERSIKA OF KTESIAS. By John 

Gilmorb, M.A. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
UVT.— BOOKS L-IV. Translated by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. [In prep. 
BOOKS XXL-XXV. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, 

M.A. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 

Pcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 
LONOIMUS.— ON THE SUBLIME. Translated by H. L. Havell, B.A. With 

Introduction by Andrew Lano. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
ICARTIAL.— BOOKS I. and IL OP THE EPIGRAMS. By Prof. John B. B. 
Mayor, M.A. Svo. [In the Press. 

MELBAOER.— FIFTY POEMS OF MELEAGER. Translated by Walter Head- 
lam. Pcap. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
PAUSANIAS.— DESCRIPTION OP GREECE. Translated with CommenUry 
by J. G. F razbr, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [In prep. 

PHRTNICHUS.— THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of the Bologa 
of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary by Rev. 
W. G. Rutherford, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. Svo. ISs. 
PINDAB.— THB EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated by Ernest Myers, 
MA. Cr. 8T0. 6i. 
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THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODE& Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Basil Gildrbslebyk, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins 
University, U.S.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE NBMBAN ODES. By J. B. Bury, M.A., FeUow of Trinity CoUege, 

Dublin. 8vo. 12r. 
THE ISTHMIAN ODES. By the same Editor. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
PLATO.— PH^fiDO. By R. D. ABCHia-HiND, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
PH-fiDO. By Sir W. D. Gisddks, LL.D., Principal of the University of Aberdeen, 

Svo. 8s. 6d. 
TIMAEUS. With Translation, By R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A. Svo. 16s. 
THE REPUBLIC OP PLATO. Translated by J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 

Vauohak, M.A. 18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PHiEDO. Translated by P, J. 

Church, 18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
PHiEDRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by J. Wright, MiA, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
PLAUTUS.— THE MOSTELLARIA. By William Ramsay, M.A. Ed. by G. G. 

Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, University of Glasgow. Svo. 148. 
PLINY,— CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. C. Plinii Oaecilii Secundl 
Epistulse ad Traianum Imperatorem cum Eiusdem Responsis. By E. G. 
Hardy, M.A. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
POLYBIUS.— THE HISTORIES OP POLYBIUS. Translated by E. S. Shuck- 

BURGH, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 24s. 
SALLUST.— CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Translated by A. W. Pollard, B. A. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. THE CATILINE (separately). 8s. 
SOPHOCLES.— (EDIPUS THE KING. Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. 

MoRSHEAD, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
TACITUS.- THE ANNALS. By G. O. Hoi^rooke, M.A., Professor of Latin in 
Trinity College, Hartford, U.S.A. With Maps. Svo. 16s. 
THE ANNALS. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 

With Maps. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
THE HISTORIES. By Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 

College, Oxford. Svo. 16s. 
THE HISTORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, 

M.A. With Map. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE ON ORATORY, 

Translated by the same. With Maps. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d 
♦INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TACITUS. By A. J. Church, M.A., 

and W. J . Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 

THEOCRrrnS, BION, and MOSCHUS. Translated by A. Lang, M.A. 18mo. 

2s. 6d. net. Also an Edition on Large Paper. Cr. Svo. 9s. 
THUOYDIDBS.— BOOK IV. A Revision of the Text, Illustrating the Principal 
Causes of Corruption in the Manuscripts of this Author. By Rev. W. G. 
Rutherford, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
BOOK VIII. By H. C. Goodhart, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University 

of Edinburgh. Svo. 98. 

VIRGIL.— Translated by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THE iENEID. Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
XENOPHON,- Translated by H. G. Dakyns, M.A. In four vols. Cr. Svo. VoL I. 
" The Anabasis " and " The Hellenica L and IL" 10s. 6d. Vol. IL " Hellenica" 
III.-VIL " Agesilaus," the " Polities," and " Revenues." 10s. 6d. 

[Vol III. in (he Press 

O-RAMMAR, COMPOSITION, & PHILOLOGY. 

LatixL 

•BELCHER.— SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR. Part I. By Rev. H. 
Belcher, LL.D., Rector of the High School, Dunedin, N.Z. ISmo. Is, 6d. 
KEY, for Teachers only. ISmo. 8s. 6d. 

*Part II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, including EXERCISES 
IN LATIN IDIOMS, etc 18mo. 2s. KEY, for Teachers only, ISmo, 8s. 
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•BBTANS.— LATIN PBOSB BXBRGISES BASBD UPON CiESAB'S GALLIC 
WAR. With a Classification of GsBsar's Chief Phrases and Grammatical Notes 
on Caesar's Usages. By Clement B&yans, M.A., Assistant Master at Dalwich 
College. Bx. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 4s. 6d. 

CX)BNELL UNIVERSITT STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 

1. FuLQQ, W. G. Hale, and B. I. Wheeler. I. The C£^Af -Constructions : their 
History and Functions. By W. G. Hale. Part 1. Critical. Is. 8d. net. Part 

2. Constructive. 8s. 4d. net. II. Analogy and the Scope of its Application 
in Language. By B. I. Wheeler. Is. 8d. net. 

•BHGLAND.— EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM. ARRANGED 

WITH REFERENCE TO ROBY'S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. 

B. Enqland, Litt.D., Assistant Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. 

Or. Svo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 2s. 6d. 
OILBS.— A SHORT MANUAL OF PHILOLOGY FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTa 

By P. Giles, M.A., Reader in Comparative Philology in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 
HADLET.— ESSAYS, PHILOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL. By James Hadlbt, 

late Professor in Yale College. 8vo. 16s. 
HODGSON.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. Fables for render 

ing into Latin Verse. By F. Hodgson, B.D., late Provost of Eton. New Ed., 

revised by F. C. Hodoson, M.A. 18mo. Ss. 
JANNA&IS.— HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GREBE LANGUAGE. By 

Prof. A. N. Jannaris. Svo. [In preparation. 

LUPTON.— *AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE COMPOSI- 

TION. By J. H. Lupton, Sur-Master of St. Paul's SchooL Gl. Svo. 28. 6d. 

KEY TO PART II. (XXV.-C.), for Teachers only. Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
*AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN LYRIC VERSE COMPOSITION. By the 

same. Gl. Svo. 8s. KEY, for Teachers only. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
«MAOMILLAN.— FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. Macmillan, M.A. 

Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 
MAGM]LLAN*S LATIN COURSE. Globe Svo. 
«FIRST PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 

Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
♦SECOND PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. B. P. Pantin, M.A. New and 

Enlarged Edition. Gl. Svo. 4r. 6d. 
*MAOMnj«AN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Gl. Svo. 
FIRST PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A. Is. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 48. 6d. 
SECOND PART. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. 

[In January. Key shortly. 
«MAOMILLAN'S LATIN READER.— A LATIN READER FOR THE LOWER 

FORMS IN SCHOOLS. By H. J. Hardy, M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
NALL.— A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. G.H.Nall. [Inprepa/raiUm. 
NIXON.— PARALLBL EXTRACTS, Arranged fov Translation into English and 

Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. E. Nixon, M.A., Fellow and Classical 

Lecturer, ELing's College, Cambridge. Part L — Historical and Epistolary. 

Cr. Svo. 8s. 6a. 
PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and Latin, with 

General and Special Prefaces on Style and Idiom. By the same. I. Oratorical. 

II. Historical. III. Philosophical. IV. Anecdotes and Letters. 2nd Ed., 

enlarged to 280 pp. Cr.Svo. 48. 6d. SELECTIONS FROM THE SAME. 2s. 6d. 
Translations of about 70 Extracts can be supplied to Schoolmasters (2s. 6d.). 

on applicatioii to the Author : and about 40 similarly of "Parallel Extracts.'^ 

Is. 6d. post tree. 
NIXON— SMITH.— PARALLEL VERSE BXTRACTS FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO ENGLISH AND LATIN. By J. E. Nixon, M.A., and E. H. C. Smith, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
♦PANTIN.- A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By W. B. P. Pantin, M.A. 

Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. GL Svo. Is. 6d. 

KEY, for Teachers only. 4s. net. 
•PBILB.— A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, LittD., Master of Christ* s 

College, Cambridge. 18mo. Is. 
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*POSTOATB.— SBRMO LATINUS. A short Ouide to Latin Prose GoinpositioiL 

By Prof. J. P. PosTaATB, LlttD., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. GL 

Svo. 28. 6d. EET to " Selected Passages." Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

POTTS.— *HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By A. W. Porrs, 

M.A., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Bx. fcap. Svo. Ss. 

•PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSB. Edited with Notes and 

References to the above. Bx. fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. KBY, for Teachers only. 2s. 6d. 

♦PBBSTON.—BXBRCISBS IN LATIN VBRSE OP VARIOUS KINDS. By Rev. 

G. Pbestok. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. RET, for Teachers only. Gl. Svo. 5s. 
REID.— A GRAMMAR OF TACITUS. By J. S. Reid, LittD., Fellow of Cains 
College, Qnmbridge. [In preparatioii. 

A GRAMMAR OF VIRGIL. By the same. [in preparation. 

ROBY.— Works by H. J. Robt, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's Collpisre, Cambridge. 
A GRAMMAR OF THB LATIN LANGUAGE, from Plautos to Sutitouios. Fart 
I. Sounds, Inflexions, Word-formation, Appendices. Cr. Svo. 9s. Part II. 
Syntax, Prepositions, etc. 10s. 6d. 
•SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. Cr. Svo. 5s. 
»EOBY— WILKINS. AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. J. Roby, 

M.A., and Prof. A. S. Wilkins, LittD. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
♦BUST.— FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Rev. G. Rust 
M.A. ISmo. Is. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. ByW. M.Yates. ISmo. 8s. 6d. 
•8IMPS0N.— LATIN PROSB AFTER THB BEST AUTHORS: Ctesarian Prose. 
By F. P. Simpson, B. A. Ex. fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 58. 
SMITH.— THB THEORY OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN LATIN AND 
GREEK. B y R. Hobton Smith, Q.C. Svo. [In the Press. 

STRACHAN — WILKINS.— ANALECTA. Selected Passages for Translation. 
By J. S. Strachan, M.A., Professor of Greek, and A. S. Wilkins, LittD., 
Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. Cr. Svo. 6s. Also in two 
p arts, 2s. 6d. each. Indexes to Greek and Latin passages, 6d. each. 
THBINO.— A LATIN GRADUAL. By the Rev. E. Thbino, M.A, late Headmaster 
of Uppingham. A First Latin Construing Book. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 
WELCH— DUFFIELD.— •LATIN ACCIDENCE AND EXERCISES ARRANGED 
FOR BEGINNERS. By W. Welch and C. G. Duffield. ISmo. Is. 6d. 
•EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION IN LATIN. By the same. 

ISmo. Is. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— Works by J. Weight, M.A., late Headmaster of Sutton Coldfield School. 
A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin, 

with Progressive JExercises. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged fix)m the First 
Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages ; being a First Latin Read- 
ing Book, with Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
FIRST LATIN STEPS; or, AN INTRODUCTION BY A SERIES OP 
EXAMPLES TO THB STUDY OF THB LATIN LANGUAGE. Cr. Svo. 8s. 
A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with Examples, Exercises, 
both Latin and English, on each Rule, and Vocabularies. Cr. Svo. 2s. dd. 

Greek. 

BLACKIE.— GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 

AND COLLEGES. By John Stuart Blackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek 

in the University of Edinburgh. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A GREEK PRIMER, COLLOQULAIi AND CONSTRUCTIVE. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

BBYANS.— GREEK PROSE EXERCISES based upon Thucydides. By C. 

Brtans, M.A. [In pr^paratUm. 

GILES. — See under Latin. 

GOODWIN.— Works by W. W. Goodwin, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor of Greek in 
Harvard University. 
SYNTAX OP THE MOODS AND TENSES OP THE' GREEK VERB. New 

Bd., revised and enlarged. Svo. 14s. 
•A GREEK GRAMMAR. Cr. Svo. 66. 

•A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOL& New Edition. Or. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
EADLET.— See under Latin. 
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BADLBT— ALLEN.— A GREBE ORAMMAB FOR SCHOOLS AND CX)LLE6BS. 
By Jamss Hadlet, late Professor in Yale College. Revised by P. db P. Allen, 
Professor in Harvard College. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
♦JAOKSON.— FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By Blomfikld 

Jackson, M.A. 18mo. Is. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 
•SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with Examination 
Papers. By the same. 18mo. 28. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 
KYNASTON.— EXERCISES IN THE COMPOSITION OF GREEK IAMBIC 
VERSE. By Rev. H. Kynaston, D.D., Professor of Classics in the University 
of Durham. With Vocabulary. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 6s. KEY, for Teachers only. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MAOKIB.— PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK 
AND ENGLISH. With Indexes. By Rev. E. C. -Mackib, M.A., Classical 
Master at Heversham o . "^mmar School. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ICAOMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE.— Edited by Rev. W. G. Ruthbrfo&d, M.A., 

LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. Gl. 8vo. 
•FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR^ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. 2s. 
•FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR-SYNTAX. By the same. 2s. 
ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. In one volume. 8s. 6d. 
•EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. Underbill, M.A., 

Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparatory School. 2s. 
•A SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Heard, M.A., 

Headmaster of Fettes College, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 
•EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK SYNTAX. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Westminster SchooL 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. [In preparation, 

MANUAL OP GREEK SYNTAX. By the Editor. [In preparation. 

ELEMENTARY GREEK COMPOSITION. By the Editor. [In preparaMon. 
•MAOMILLAN'S GREEK READER.— STORIES AND LEGENDS. A First Greek 
Reader, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. H. Colson, M.A., 
Headmaster of Plymouth College. Gl. 8vo. 8s. 
•MARSHALL.— A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, classified according 
to the arrangement of Curtius's Greek Grammar. By J. M. Marshall, M.A., 
Headmaster of the Grammar School, Durham. 8vo. Is. 
MAYOR.— FIRST GREEK READER. By Prof. John E. B. Mayor, M. A., Fellow 

of St. John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MAYOR.— GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., late 
Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. Part I., with 
Vocabulary, Is. 6d. Parts II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index. Fcap. 
8vo. S^. 6d. Complete in one Vol. 4s. 6d. 
NALL.— A SHORT GREEK-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. G. H. Nall. 

[In preparation. 
PEILE.— See under Latin. 

RUTHERFORD.— THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of the Bcloga 
of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary. By the 
Rev. W. G. Rut herford, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 8vo. 18s. 
STRAOHAN— WILKINS.— See under Latin. 

WHITE.— FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. . Adapted to Goodwin's Greek Gram- 
iiAR, and designed as an introduction to the Anabasis of Xenophon. By 
John Williams White, Assistant Professor of Greek in Harvard University, 
U.S. A. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
WWGHT.— ATTIC PRIMER, Arranged for the Use of Beginners. By J. Wright, 
M.A. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 

PHILOSOPHY. 

ABNOLD.— A HISTORY OF THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By W. T. Arnold, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 

ARNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters from THE HISTORY 
OF ROME by the late Thomas Arnold, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 58. 
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''BEBSLT.— STORIES FROM THB HISTORY OF ROME. By Mrs. BsateT. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BLACKlB.— HOR^ HELLENIC^:. By John Stuart Blackie, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Qreek in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 12s. 
BURN.— ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 
RoBEBT BuBN, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Ex. cr. 8vo. 14s. 
BUBY.— A HISTORY OP THB LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 
TO IRENE, A.D. 895-800. By J. B. Buby, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. S2s. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By the same. Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 
BUTCHER.— SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK GENIUS. By S. H. Botcheb, 
M.A., Pro fessor of Greek, Edinburgh. 2nd Ed. revised. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 
*GLASSICAL WBITEBS.— Edited by John Richabd C ieen, M.A., LL.D. Fcap. 
8vo. Is. 6d. each. 
SOPHOCLES. By Prof. Lewis Campbell, M.A. 
EURIPIDES. By Prof. Mahaffy, D.D. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Prof. S. H. Butcheb, M.A. 
VIRGIL. By Prof. Nettlbbhip, M.A. 
LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 

TACITUS. By A. J. Chubch, M.A., and W. J. Bbodbibb, M.A. 
MILTON. By Rev. Stopfobd A. Bbooke, M.A. 
DYEE.— STUDIES OF THB GODS IN GREECE AT CERTAIN SANCTUARIES 
RECENTLY EXCAVATED. By Louis Dteb, B. A. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
FOWLBR.— THE CITY-STATE OP THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. By W. 

Wabdb Fowleb, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 68. i 

FREEMAN.— HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late Edwabd A. Fbeeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Series. [Greek and Roman History.] 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY OP THB FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN GREECE AND ITALY. 
Wil^ a General Introduction. New Edition. Ed. by J. B. Buby, M.A. Ex. 
Cr. 8vo. 128. 6d. 
GARDNER.— SAMOS AND SAMIAN COINS. An Essay. By Pebgy Gabdneb, 

Litt.D., Professor of Archaeology in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GEDDES. — THE PROBLEM OP THE HOMERIC POEMS. By Sir W. D. 

Geddbs, Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 8vo. 14s. 
GLADSTONE.— Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
LANDMARKS OP HOMERIC STUDY. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
*A PRIMER OP HOMER. 18mo. Is. 
QOW.— A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By Jambs Gow, Litt.D., 

Head Master of the High School, Nottingham. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HARRISON— VBERALL.— MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT 
ATHENS. Translation of a portion of the "Attica" of Pausanias. By 
Mabqabet de G. Vebball. With Introductory Essay and Archseologicsd 
Commentary by Jane E. Habbison. Ulustrated. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 
HOLM.— HISTORY OP GREECE. By Professor A. Holm. Translated. 4 vols. 

[In preparation. 
JEBB.— Works by R. G. Jbbb, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. 
THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEUS. 2 vols. 2nd Ed. 

8vo. 25s. 
*A PRIMER OP GREEK LITERATURE. 18mo. Is. 

LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY. Cr. 8vo. [Dec. 1893. 

KJBPERT. — MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. H. Kiepebt. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
LANOIANL— ANCIENT ROME IN THB LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
By RoDOLFO Lanciani, Professor of Archaeology in the University of Rome. 
Illustrated. 4to. 248. 
PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME. By the same. Illustrated. 4to. 24s. 
LEAP.— COMPANION TO THE ILIAD FOR ENGLISH READERS. By 

W alteb Leaf, Litt.D. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MAHAFFT.— Works by J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE ; from Homer to Menander. Cr. 8vo. 98. 
GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT; from the Age of Alexander to the Roman 

Conquest. Cr. 8vo. 128. 6d. 
THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. From Plutarch to Polybius. 

Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 4th Ed. Illust. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. Cr. Svo. Vol. I. 

The Poets. Part I. Epic and Lyric. Part II. Dramatic. Vol. II. Prose Writers. 

Part I. Herodotus to rlato. Part II. Isocrates to Aristotle. 48. 6d. each Part. 

*A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. 18mo. Is. 

ICATOB.— BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITERATURE. Edited 

after HObneb. By Prof. John E. B. Matob. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
NEWTON.— ESSAYS ON ART AND ARCHJSOLOGY. By Sir CHiiBLBS Nbwton, 

K.C.B., D.C.L. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
PATBE.— PLATO AND PLATONISM. By Walter Pater, M.A., Fellow of 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Ex. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
PHILOLOGT.— THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. Edited by W. A. Wmoht, 
M.A., I. Btwater, M.A., and H. Jackson, Litt.D. 4s. 6d. each (half-yearly). 
SCHMIDT— WHITE. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE RHYTHMIC AND 
METRIC OF THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. By Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt. 
Translated by John Williams White, Ph.D. 8«>. 10s. 6d. 
SGHREIBER— Anderson.— ATLAS of classical archaeology. By 
Th. Sghreiber, with English Text by Prof. W. C. F. Anderson. [In the Press. 
SOHUOHHABDT.— DR. SCHLIEMANN'S EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, TIRYNS, 
MYCEN^, ORCHOMENOS, ITHACA, presented in the light of recent know- 
ledge. By Dr. Carl Schuohhardt. Translated by Eugenie Sellers. Intro- 
duction by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. Illustrated. Svo. 18s. net. 
SHUOKBURGH.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. By E. S. Shuckburqh, 
M.A . Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 

g MITH. — A HANDBOOK ON GREEK PAINTING. By Cecil Smith. [In prep. 
♦STEWART.— THE TALE OP TROY. Done into English by Aubrey Stewart. 
Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. [18mo. Is. 

*TOZER.— A PRIMER OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
WILKINS.— Works by Prof. Wilkins, Litt.D., LL.D. 
*A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Illustrated. ISmo. Is. 
»A PRIMER OF ROMAN LITERATURE. ISmo. Is. 
WILKINS — ARNOLD.— A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Prot A. S. Wilkins, LittD., and W. T. Arnold, M.A, Cr. Svo. [In prep. 

* 

MODERN liANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE. 

English ; FreiuA ; German ; Modem Greek ; Italian ; Spanish. 

ENGLISH. 

*ABBOTT.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to Illustrate some 

of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern English. By the Rev. E. 

A. Abbott, D.D., formerly Headmaster of the City of London School. Ex. 

fcap. Svo. 6s. 
*ADDISON.— SELECTIONS FROM "THE SPECTATOR." With Introduction 

and Notes, by K. Deiohton. GL Svo. 2s. 6d. 
•BACON.- ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Selby, M.A., Princi- 

Sil and Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan College, Poona. 
1 Svo Bs * sewed 2s 6d 
•the' ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. By the same. Gl. Svo. Book L 2s. 
Book II. 8s. 6d. 
BATES.— AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EARLY ENGLISH 
DRAMA. By K. L. Bates. [In the Press. 

BBOOEIE.— EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. Stofford A. Brooke, 
M.A. 2 vols. Svo. 20s. net. 
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BROWNING.— A PRIMER ON BROWNIKG. By F. M. Wilbon. Q1. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

*BUEKE.— RBFLBOTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By F. G. Sblby, 

M.A. Gl. 8vo. 5s. 

SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA, ON AMERICAN TAXATION. 

LETTER TO THE SHERIFF OF BRISTOL. By the same. [In the Press. 

BUTLER.— HUDIBRAS. With Introduction and Notes, by Alfred Milnbs, 

M.A. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Part I. 8s. 6d. Parts II. and III. 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.— SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by Cecil M. Barrow, 

M.A., Principal of Victoria College, Palgh&t. Gl. 8vo. [In preparation. 

OHAUCBR.— A PRIMER OF CHAUCER By A. W. Pollard, M. A. 18mo. Is. 

COLLINS.— THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: APlea for its Recognition 

at the Universities. By J. Churton Collins, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
COWPER.— *THE TASK : an Epistle to Joseph Hill, Esq. ; Tirocinium, or a Re- 
view of the Schools ; and The History of John Gilpin. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. Benham B.D. Gl. 8vo. Is. 
THE TASK. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. 
Webb, M.A. [BOOK IV. in preparation. 

ORAIK.— ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. With Critical Introductions by 
various writers, and General Introductions to each Period. Edited by Henry 
Craie, C.B., LL.D. In 5 vols. Vol. 1. 14th to 16th Century. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

[Vol. 11. in the Press. 
DR7DEN.— SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. C. D. YoNQE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
SELECT SATIRES. With Introduction and Notes. By J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Gl. 8vo. [Nov. 1898. 

*GLOBE READERS. Edited by A. F. Murison. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 
Primer I. (48 pp.) 8d. Primer II. (48 pp.) 3d. Book L (182 pp.) 8d. 
Book II. (136 pp.) lOd. Book III. (232 pp.) Is. 8d. Book IV. (328 pp.) 
Is. 9d. Book V. (408 pp.) 28. Book VI. (436 pp.) 28. 6d. 
*THE SHORTER GLOBE READERS.— Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 
Primer I. (48 pp.) 8d. Primer IL (48 pp.) 8d. Book I. (182 pp.) 8d. 
Book II. (136 pp.) lOd. Book III. (178 pp.) Is. Book IV. (182 pp.) 
Is. Book V. (216 pp.) Is. 3d. Book VL (228 pp.) Is. 6d. 
^GOLDSMITH.— THE TRAVELLER, or a Prospect of Society ; and The Deserted 
Village. With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 6d. 
*THE traveller AND THE DESERTED VILLAGE. With Introduction and 
Notes, by A. Barrett, B.A., Professor of English Literature, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Gl. 8vo. Is. 9d. Separately, Is. each, sewed. 
•THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of Goldsmith, by Prof. 

Masson. gl 8vo. Is. 
SELECT ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by Prof. C. D. Yonoe. 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
GOW.— A METHOD OF ENGLISH, for Secondary Schools. Part L By James 

Gow, Litt.D. Gl. 8vo. 28. 

GOTEN.— THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION THROUGH 

ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS. By P. Goyen, Inspector of Schools, New 

Zealand. Gl. 8vo. [In the Press. 

*GRAY.— POEMS. With Introduction and Notes, by John Bradshaw, LL.D. 

Gl. 8vo. Is. 9d. 
♦HALES.— Works by J. W. Hales, M.A., Professor of English Literature at King's 
College, London. 
LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, and 

an Introduction on the Teaching of English. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. Ex. fcap. 8vo. [In prepanUum. 

•HELPS.— ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. With 
Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. 
Gl. 8vo. Is. 9d. 
•JOHNSON.- LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Dryden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay's " Life of Johnson." With Pre- 
face and Notes by Matthew Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
•LIFE OF MILTON. With Introduction and Notes, by K. Dkiqhton. 
Globe 8vo. Is. 9d. 
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KELLNEB.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF BNGLISH SYNTAX. By L 
Kellneb, Fh.D. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

KINQSLBY.— WESTWARD HO I By Charles Kinoslby. Abridged Bdition for 

Schools. OL 8vo. Is. 6d. 
*HEREWARD THE WAKE. By the same. Gl. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
LAMB.— TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes by 

Rev. A. AiKOEB, LL.D., Canon of Bristol. IBmo. 2s. 6d. net. 
^UTEBATURE PRIMERS.— Edited by J. R. Green, LL.D. 18mo. Is. each. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 
BNGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, LL.D., and H. 0. 

BowEN, M.A. 
EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF BNGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. 

Wethbrell, M.A. 
BNGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Johk Nichol. 
QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON BNGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. 

NiOHOL and W. S. M'Cormiok. 
BNGLISH LITERATURE, By Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
8HAESPERE. By Professor Dowdek. 
CHAUCER. By A. W. Pollard, M.A. 
SPENSER. By Prof. J. W. Hales. 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 
arranged with Notes by Francis Ttjrner Paloravb. In Two Parts. Is. eac^ 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, Litt.D. 

ROMAN LITERATURE. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jebb, Litt.D. 
HOMER. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
A HISTORY OF ENGUSH LITEBATURE IN FOUR VOLUMES. Or. 8vo. 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, M.A. [InpreparatUm. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. (1660-1666.) By George Saintsbury. 7s. 6d. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. (1660-1780.) By Edmund Gobsb, 

M.A. 7s. 6d. 
THE MODERN PERIOD. By Prof. Dowdbn. [In prepcmUUm. 

LITTLEDALE.— ESSAYS ON TENNYSON'S IDYLLS OF THE KING. By H. 
LrrTLEDALE, M.A., Vice-Principal and Professor of English Literature, Baroda 
College. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MAOAULAY.— *ESSAY ON LORD CLIVE. With Introduction and Notes by 
XT T^KiowTON Gl 8vo 2s 
*ESSAY ON WARREN HAS'TINGS. By the same. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ESSAY ON ADDISON. By Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. Gl. 8vo. [In preparation. 
MAOLEAN.— ZUPITZA'S OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH READER. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by Prof. G. E. Maclean. [In the Press. 

''MACMILLAN'S HISTOBY BEADEBS. (See History, p. 48.) 
«MAOMILLAN'S BEADING BOOKS. 
PRIMER. 18mo. (48 pp.) 2d. BOOK L (96 pp.) 4d. BOOK IL (l^^PP-) 
6d. BOOK III. cm pp.) 6d. BOOK IV. (176 pp.) 8d. BOOK V. (880 
pp.) Is. BOOK VI. Or. 8vo: (430 pp.) 28. 
Book VI. is fitted for Higher Classes, and as an introduction to English Literature. 
MAOMILLAITS BEdTATION OABDS. Selections firom Tennyson, Kinosley, 
Matthew Arnold, Christina Rossetti, Doyle. Annotated. Cr. 8vo. 
Nos. 1 to 18, Id. each ; Nos. 19 to 42, 2d. each. 
•MAGMILLAN'S COPT BOOKS.— 1. Large Post 4to. Price 4d. each. 2. Post 
Oblong. Price 2d. each. 

Nos. 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9 inay be had toith Ooodman*s Patent Sliding Copies. Lai^e 
Post 4to. Price 6d. each. 
MABTIN.— rrHE POET'S HOUR : Poetry selected for Children. By Frances 

Martin. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
♦SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS. By the same. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 
*MILTON.— PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. With Introduction and 
Notes, by Michael Macmillan, B.A., Professor of English Literature. 
Blphin stone College, Bombay. GL 8vo. Is. 9d. Or separately, Is. Sd. ; sewed 
Is. each. 
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*L' ALLEGRO, IL PBN8BR0S0, LTCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, &c With 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Bell, M.A., Professor of Philosophy and 



Logic, Government College, Lahore. GL 8vo. Is. 9d. 
OMUS. " ~ 



•COM US. By the same. Gl. 8vo. Is. 8d. 
«SAMSON AGONISTES. By H. M. Pbboital, M.A., Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Presidency College, Calcutta. Gl. Svo. 2s. 
•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP MILTON. By STOProRD Baooia, 

M.A. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 
MORRIS.— Works by the Rev. R. Mobbis, LL.D. 
*A PRIMER OP ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. Is. 

•ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, con- 
taining Accidence and Word-Formation. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
•HISTORICAL OUTLINES OP ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, with Chapters on the 

Development of the Language, and on Word- Formation. Ex. fcap. Svo. 6s. 
NICHOIr-M'OORMICK.— A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Prof. John Nichol and Prof. W. S. M'Cobmick. [In preparation. 

OLIPHANT.— THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1790-1826. By 

Mrs. Oliphant. 8 vols. Svo. 21s. 
OLIPHANT.— THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By T. L. Kinoton 
Oliphant. 2nd Ed. Gl. Svo. 9s. 
THE NEW ENGLISH. By the same. 2 vols. Or. Svo. 2l8. 
PALGRAVB.— THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS. Selected 

by F. T. Palqbavb. 18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
•THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected by the 

same. ISmo. 2s. 6d. net. Also in Two Parts. Is. each. 
PATMORB. — THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. 

Selected by Coventry Patmore. ISmo. 2s. 6d. net. 
•RANSOMB.— SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. By Ctbil 
Ransomb, M. a. , Professor of Modem History and Literature, Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. Or. Svo. Ss. 6d. Also HAMLET, MACBETH, THE TEMPEST, 9d. 

•RYLAND.— CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By F. Ryland, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
SCOTT.— *LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE LADY OP THE LAKE. 

Edited by Francis Turner Paloravb. Gl. Svo. Is. 
•THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes, by G. H. 

Stuart, M.A., Principal of Kumbakonam College, and E. H. Elliot, B.A. 

Gl. Svo. 2s. Canto L 9d. Cantos I. to IIL and IV. to VI. Sewed, Is. each. 
•MARMION, and THE LORD OF THEJ ISLES. By F. T. Palorave. G1.8vo. Is. 
•MARMION. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael Macmillan, B.A. 

Gl. Svo. 8s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
•THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. Stuart, M.A. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. ; 

sewed, 2s. 
•ROKEBY. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael Macmillan, B.A. 

Gl Svo Ss * sewed 2s 6d. 

Shakespeare!— •A Shakespearian grammar, (su abboit.) 

•A PRIMER op SHAKESPERE. By Prof. Dowden. ISmo. Is. 

•SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. (Sec Ransomb.) 

•THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes, by K. Deiqhton. Gl. Svo. la. 9d. 

•MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. By the same. 2s. 

•A MIDSUMMER NIGHrS DREAM. By the same. Is. 9d. 

•THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By the same. Is. 9d. 

•AS YOU LIKE IT. By the same. Is. 9d. 

•TWELFTH NIGHT. By the same. Is. 9d. 

•THE WINTER'S TALE. By the same. 28. 

•KING JOHN. By the same. Is. 9d. 

•RICHARD II. By the same. Is. 9d. 

•HENRY IV.— PART I. By the same. 28. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

•HENRY IV.— PART IL By the same. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 28. 

•HENRY V. By the same. Is. 9d. 

•RICHARD HI. By C. H. Tawney, M.A. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

•OORIOLANUS. By K. D'-tohton. 28. 6d. ; sewed. 28. 
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*BOHBO AND JULIET. By the same. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2a. 
♦JULIUS CiESAR. By the same. Is. 9d. 
♦MACBETH. By the same. Is. 9d. 
♦HAMLET. By the same. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 28. 
♦KING LEAR. By the same. Is. 9d. 
♦OTHELLO. By the same. 2s. 

♦ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. By the same. 28. 6d. ; sewed, 28. 
♦OTMBELINB. By the same. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 
♦SONNENSOHEIN— MEIKLEJOHN.— THE ENGLISH METHOD OF TEACHING 
TO BEAD. By A. Sonnenschsin and J. M. D. Meiklejohit, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. 
THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two -Letter Words in the Lan- 
guage. Id. (Also in Large Type on Sheets for School Walls. 5s.) 
THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with Single Consonants. 7d. 
THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, consisting of Short 

Vowels with Double Consonants. 7d. 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of Long Vowels, and aU 
t he Do uble Vowels in the Language. 7d. 
♦80UTHEY.— LIFE OP NELSON. With Introduction and Notes, by Michael 

Machillan, B.A. G1. 8vo. Ss. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
♦SPENSER. -THE FAIRIE QUEENE. Book I. With Introduction and Notes, 
by H. M. Pbrcival, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 8s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
PRIMER OF SPENSER. By Prof. J. W. Hales. [In the Press. 

TAYLOR.— WORDS AND PLACES ; or. Etymological Illustrations of History, 

Ethnology, and. Geography. By Rev. Isaac Taylor, Litt.D. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 

TENNYSON.— THE COLLECTED WORKS. In 4 Parts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
♦TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, LL.D., 

Oanon of BristoL 18mo. Is. net. 
♦8BLB0TIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. 
Rows, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. New Ed., enlarged. Gl. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
or in two parts. Part I. 28. 6d. Part II. 2s. 6a. 
♦ENOCH ARDEN. By W. T. Webb, M.A. GL Svo. 2s. 6d. 
♦AYLMBR'S FIELD. By W. T. Webb, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
♦THE PRINCESS ; A MEDLEY. By P. M. Wallace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
♦THE COMING OF ARTHUR, and THE PASSING OP ARTHUR. By P. J. 

RowK, M.A. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
♦GARBTH AND LYNBTTE. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. Globe Svo. 28. 6d. 
♦GBRAINT AND ENID, and THE MARRIAGE OP GERAINT. By Q. C. 

Macaulay, M.A. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
♦THE HOLY GRAIL. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. 
LANCELOT AND ELAINE By P. J. Rowb, M.A. [In preparaHon. 

GUINEVERE. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. [In preparation. 

THRma.— THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH. By 

Edward Thrimo, M.A. With Questions. 4th Ed. ISmo. 2s. 
♦VAUGHAN.— WORDS FROM THE POETS. By C. M. Vauohan. ISmo. Is. 
WARD.— THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions by 
various Writers. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 Vols. Vol. I. Chaucer to 
DoKNB. — ^Vol. II. Ben Jonson to Drydbn. — Vol. III. Addison to Blake. — 
Vol. IV, Wordsworth to Rossetti. 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. each. 
WARD.— A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE, TO THE 
DEATH OP QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. Ward, Litt.D., Principal of Owens 
College, Manchester. 2 vols. Svo. [New Ed. in, preparation. 

WOODS.— ♦A FIRST POETRY BOOK. By M. A. Woods. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
♦A SECOND POETRY BOOK. By the same. 48. 6d . ; or, Two Parts. 28. 6d. each. 
♦A THIRD POETRY BOOK. By the same. 48. 6d. 
HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. By the same. ISmo. Is. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH.— SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes, by P. J. Rowe, 
M.A, and W. T. Webb, M.A. Gl. Svo. [In preparation, 

TONQE.— ♦A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. By Charlottis M. Yonqe. ISmo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

FRENCH. 

BEAUMARCHAIS.— LB BARRIER DE SEVILLE. With Introduction and 
Notes, by L. P. Blouet. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
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*BOWEN. -FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. Coubthopk Bowbn, M.A. 

Ex. fcap. 8vo. Is. 
BBETMANN.— FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. By Hermann Brstmann, 

Ph. D. , Professor of Philology in the Univeraity of Munich. Ex. fcap. 8 vo. 4s. 6d. 
SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. By the same. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 28. 6(1. 
DELBOS.— NAUTICAL TERMS. By Prof. Dblbos, H.M.S. " Britannia." 

FASNACHT. — Works by O. E. Fasnacht, late Assistant Master at Westminster. 
THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING LANGUAGES. Ex. fcap. Svo, 1. 

French. 8s. 6d. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH IJ^GUAGB OF THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Svo. [In preparation. 

HANDBOOK TO FRENCH LITERATURE. Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 

MAOMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH BEADINO BOOKS.— Edited by 

G. E. Fasnacht. Illustrations, Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises. GL Svo. 
♦FRENCH READINGS FOR CHILDREN. By G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 6d. 
*CORNAZ— NOS ENFANTS ET LEURS AMIS. By Edith Harvey. Is. 6d. , 
*DE MAISTRE— LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE ET LE LfePREUX DE LA CITE 

D'AOSTE. By Stephane Barlbt, B.Sc. Is. 6d. 
*FLORI AN— FABLES. By Rev. Charles Ybld, M. A. , Headmaster of University 

School, Nottingham. Is. 6d. 
*LA FONTAINE— A SELECTION OF FABLES. By L. M. Moriarty, B.A., 

Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 6d. 
•MOLESWORTH— FRENCH LIFE IN LETTERS. By Mrs. Molesworth. Is. 6d. 
•PERRAULT— CONTES DE FEES. By Q. E. Fasnacht. Is. 6d. 
♦SOUVESTRE— UN PHILOSOPHE SOUS LKS TOITS. By L. M. Moriarty, 

B. A. [In the Press. 

MACMILLAN'S PROOBESSIVE FRENCH COURSE.— By G. E. Faskaoht. Ex. 

fcap. Svo. 
♦First Year, Easy Lessons on the Regular Accidence. Is. 
♦Second Year, an Elementary Grammar with Exercises, Notes, and Vocabu- 
laries. 2s. 
♦Third Year, a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons in Composition. 2s. 6d. 
THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. With Copious Notes, 

Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Remarks, etc By G. 

E. Fasnacht. Ex. fcap. Svo. Each Year, 4s. 6d. 
♦MAGMILLAN'S FRENCH COMPOSITION.— By G. E. Fasnacht. Part I. 

Elementary. Ex. fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. Part II. Advanced. Cr. Svo. 5s. 
THE TEACHERS COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. By G. B. Fasnacht. 

Ex. fcap. Svo. Part I. 4s. 6d. Part II. 5s. net. 
A SPECIAL VOCABULARY TO MACMILLAN'S SECOND COURSE OF 

FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Same. [In the Press. 

MACMILLAN'S PROOBESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By G. E. Fasnacht. Ex. 

fcap. Svo. 
♦First Year, containing Tales, Historical Extracts, Letters, Dialogues, Ballads, 

Nursery Songs, etc., with Two Vocabularies : (1) in the order of subjects ; 

(2) in alphabetical order. With Imitative Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
♦Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, Historical and Descriptive 

Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, etc. With Imitative Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN'S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Ed. by G. E. Fasnacht. ISmo. 
♦CORNBILLE— LB CID. By G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 

♦DUMAS— LES DEMOISELLES DE ST. CYR. By Victor Ooer. Is. 6d. 
LA FONTAINE'S FABLES. By L. M. Moriarty, B.A. [In preparation. 

♦MOLlftRB— L'AVARE. By the same. Is. 

♦MOLIERB-LE BOURGEOIS GBNTILHOMME. By the same. Is. 6d. 
♦MOLlfiRE— LES FEMMES SAV ANTES. By G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 
•MOLIl&RB— LE MISANTHROPE. By the same. Is. 
♦MOLI^RE— LB MfeDECIN MALGRE LUI. By the same. Is. 
♦MOLlfiRB— LES PRECIEUSBS RIDICULES. By the same. Is. 
♦RACINE— BRITANNICUS. By B. Pellissier, M.A. 2s. 
♦FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN HISTORY. Selected flrom variouB 

Authors, by C. Colbece, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 4s. 6d. 
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•SAND, GEOBGB—LA MARB AU DIABLB. By W. B. Russell, M.A. 

Assistant Master at Haileybury. Is. 
«SANDBAU, JULBS— MADBMOISELLB DB LA SEIGLI^RE. By H. a 

Steel, Assistant Master at Winchester. Is. 6d. 
•VOLTAIRB— CHARLES XIL By G. B. Fasnacht. Ss. 6d. 
•MASSON.— A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OP THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Adapted from the Dictionaries of Prof. A. Elwall. By G. Massok. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 
LA LTRE FRANQAISE. Selected and arranged with Notes. 18mo. 2s. 6d. net.v 

MOLIERE.— LB MALADE IMAGINAIRE. With Introduction and Notes, by F. 

Tabvbb, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
PAYNE.— COMMERCL/LL FRENCH. By J. B. Patnb, King's College School, 

London. Gl. Svo. [In preparation. 

«PELLISSIEB.— FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. A Synthetic 
Vocabulary, based upon Derivations. By E. Psllissieb, M.A., Assistont 
Master at Clifton College. Gl. Svo. 6b. 
*STORM.— FRENCH DIALOGUES. A Systematic Introduction to the Grammar 
and Idiom of spoken French. By Joh. Storm, LL.D. Intermediate Course 
Translated by G. Macdonald, M.A. Cr. Svo. 48. 6d. 

GERMAN. 

•BEHAOHEL.— A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. By Dr. Otto Behaqhel. Translated by Bhil Trechmann, 
M.A., Ph.D., University of Sydney. Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
BUOHHEIM.— DEUTSCHE LTRIK The Golden Treasury of the best German 
Lyrical Poems. Selected by Dr. Buchheim. ISmo. 2s. 6d. net. 
BALLADEN UND ROMANZEN. Selection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances. By the same. ISmo. 2s. 6d. net. 
HUSS.— A SYSTEM OF ORAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN, by means of 
Progressive Illustrations and Applications of the leading Rules of Grammar. 
By H. C. O. Hubs, Ph.D. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MAOMILLAN'S PRIMABT SERIES OF GERMAN BEADING BOOKS. Edited 

by G. B. Fasnacqt. With Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises. Gl. Svo. 
•GRIMM— KINDER UND HAUSMARCHEN. By G. E. Fasnaoht. 2s. 6d. 
*HAUFF— DIE KARA VANE. By Herman Haqer, Ph.D. 8s. 
•HAUFP— DAS WIRTSHAUS IM SPBSSART. By G. B. Fasnaoht. 8s. 
•SCHMID, CHR VON— H. VON BICHBNFBLS. By G. B. Fasnaoht. 2s. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN*S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. B. Fasnaoht. Ex. 

fcap. Svo. 
*FiR8T Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular Accidence. Is. 6d. 
•Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Systematic Accidence and Elementary 
Syntax. With Philological Illustititions and Vocabulary. 8s. 6d. 

[Third Year, in the Press, 

THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. With copious Notes, 

Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Remarks, etc By G. 

E. Fasnaoht. Ex. fcap. Svo. Each Year. 4s. 6d. 

MAOMHiLAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. B. Fasnaoht. Ex. fcap. Svo. 

•L FIRST COURSE. Parallel German-English Extracts and Parallel English. 

German Svntax. 2s 6d 
THE TEACHERS COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. By G. B. Fasnaoht. 
First Course. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
MAOMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By G. B. Fasnaoht. Ex. 

fcap. Svo. 
•First Year, containing an Introduction to the German order of Words, with 
Copious Examples, extracts lh)m German Authors in Prose and Poetry ; Notes, 
and Vocabularies. 2s. 6d. 
MAGMILLAN'^ JOREION SCHOOL OLASSIGS.— Bdited by G. B. Fasnaoht. ISmo. 
♦GOETHE— GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By H. A. Bull, M.A. 2s. 
•GOETHE— FAUST. Part I., followed by an Appendix on Part II. By Jane 
Lee, Lecturer in German Literature at Newnham College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 
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«HEINB— SBLEOTIONS FROM THE BEISBBILDBB AND OTHEB FBOSB 

WORKS. By 0. Colbeck, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 6d. 
*S0HILLBRr-SBLBCTIONS FROM SCHILLER'S LYRICAL POEMS. With a 

Memoir. By E. J. Turner, B.A., and B. D. A. Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
•SCHILLER— DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. By Joseph Gostwiok. 28.6d 
•SCHILLER -MARIA STUART. By C. Sheldon, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 
•SCHILLER— WILHELM TELL. By G. E. Fasnacht. 2s. 6d. 
•SCHILLERr-WALLENSTEIN, DAS LAGER. By H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 28. 
*UHLAND— SELECT BALLADS. Adapted for Beginners. With Vocabulary. 

By G. B. Fasnacht. Is. 
•PYLODET.- NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION ; containing an Alpha- 
betical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words ; followed by Exercises, Vocabulary, 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues. By L. Pylodet. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
SIEPMANN.— A GERMAN PRIMER. By Otto Siefhakn, Assistant Master in 
Clifton College. Globe Svo. [In jn-eparation, 

•SMITH.— COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By P. C. Smith, M.A. Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
WHITNET.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem Languages in Tale College. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE. By the same. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
•WHITNEY— EDGREN.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. By Prof. W. D. Whitney and A. H. Edorbn. Cr. Svo. 5s. 
THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, Ss. 6d. 

MODERN G-REEK. 

OONSTANTnnDES.— NEO-ECBLLENICA. Dialogues illustrative of the develop- 
ment of the Greek Language. By Prof. M. Constantinides. Cr. Svo. 6s. net. 

VINCENT— DICKSON.— HANDBOOK TO MODERN GREEK. By Sir Edgar 
Vincent, K.C.M.G., and T. G. Dickson, M.A. With Appendix on the relation 
of Modem and Classical Greek by Prof. Jebb. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

ITALIAN. 

DANTE.— With Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butler, M.A. 

THE HELL. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

THE PURGATORY. 2nd Ed. Or. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

THE PARADISE. 2nd Ed. Or. Svo. 128. 6d. 

THE CONVITO. Cr. Svo. [In preparaiion. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Chiefly based on the Com- 
mentary of Benvenuto Da Imola. By Hon. W. Warren Vernon, M.A. With 
Introduction by Dean Church. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 24s. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY. TransL by C. E. Norton. L HELL. IL PURGA- 
TORY. III. PARADISE. Cr. Svo. 6s. each. THE NEW LIFE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE PURGATORY. Translated by C. L. Shadwell, M.A. Ex. Cr. Svo. 10s. net. 

A COMPANION TO DANTE. From the German of G. A. Scartazzini. By 
A. J. Butler, M.A. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

SPANISH. 

OALDERON.—FOUR PLAYS OF CALDERON. El Principe Constante, La Vida 
es SuenOf El AlcaZde de Zalamea, and El Escondido y La Tapada. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Norman MacColl, M.A. Cr. Svo. 14s. 

DBLBOS.— COMMERCIAL SPANISH. By Prof. Delbos. Gl. Svo. [In the Press. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arltliinetio, Book-keepliLg, Algebra, Euclid and Pure Oeometiy, Oeometrioal 
Drawing, Mensuration, Trigonometry, Anal3rtloal Geometry (Plane and 
Solid), Problems and Questions In Mathematics, Higher Pore Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics (Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics: see 
also Physics), Physics (Sound, Light, Heat, Eleotrloity, Elasticity, Attrao- 
tions, ftc), Astronomy, Hiitorloal. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

*AIiDIS.— THB GREAT OIANT ABITHMOS. A most Elementary Arithmetic 

for Children. By Mary Si^l&.dman Aldis. Illustrated. 01. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

*BRADSHAW.— A COURSE OF EASY ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES FOR 

BEGINNERS. By J. G. Bradshaw, B.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 

Gl. 8vo. 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 

•BROOKSMITH.— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By J. Brook. 

SMITH, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

"BBOOKSBOTH.— ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. By J. and E. J. Brook- 

SMITH. Gl. Svo. Is. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Gr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
OANDLBR.— HELP TO ARITHMETIC. For the use of Schools. By H. Candler, 
Mathematical Master of Uppingham School. 2nd Ed. Ex. fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
*CX)LLAR.— NOTES ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Geo. Collar, B.A., B.Sc. 

Gl. Svo. 3d. 
•DALTON.— RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By Rev. T. Dalton, 

M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. With Answers. 18mo. 23. 6d. 
*aOTBN.— HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. 

By P. GoYEN. Cr. Svo. 5s. KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s. net. 
•HALL— KNIGHT. — ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. With an Api>endiz containing Questions in Logarithms and 
Mensuration. By H. S. Hall, M.A., Master of the Military Side, Clifton 
College, and S. B. Kniqht, B.A., M.B., Ch.B. With or Without Answers. 
Gl. Svo. 28. 6d. 
HUNTEE.— DECIMAL APPROXIMATIONS. By H. St. J. Hunter, M. A., PeUow 

of Jesus College, Cambridge. ISmo. Is. 6d. 
♦JACKSON.— COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By S. Jackson, M.A. Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
LOC^— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow and Bursar of Gonville 

and Caius College, Cambridge. 
♦ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. With Answers and 1000 additional Examples 
for Exercise. 4tii Ed., revised. GLSvo. 4s. 6d. Or, Part I. 2s. Part II. 8s. 
KEY, for Teachers only. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
•ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. A School Class-Book of Commercial Arith- 
metic. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
♦A SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
ISmo. Is. With Answers. Is. 6d. [KEY in the Press. 

LOOK— OOLLAB.— ARITHMETIC FOR THE STANDARDS. By Rev. J. B. 
Look, M.A., and Geo. Collar, B.A., B.Sc. Standards I. II. III. and IV., 
2d. each ; Standards V. VI. and VII., 8d. each. Answers to I. II. III. IV,, 
8d. each * to V. VI. and VII. 4d. each. 
ISAOMILLAirS BCENTAL ARITHMETIC'. For the Standards. Containing 6000 

Questions and Answers. Standards I. II., 6d. ; III. IV., 6d. ; V. VI., 6d. 
*PEDLEY. — EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, containing 7000 Examples. By 

S. P edlby. Cr. Svo. 6s. Also in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
SMITH.- Works by Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A. 

♦ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers. Ss. 6d. 
EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Cr. Svo. 28. With Answers, 2s. 6d. An- 
swers separately, 6d. 
SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OP ARITHMETIC. ISmo. 8s. Or separately, in 

Three Parts, Is. each. KEYS. Parts I. II. and III., 2s. 6d. each. 
SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. ISmo. Or separately. Part L, 2d. ; 
Part II., 8d. ; Part III., 7d. Answers, 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. ISmo. 
4s. 6d. 
♦THE SAME, with Answers. ISmo, cloth. Is. 6d. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. ISmo. Is. 6d. The Same, 

with Answers. ISmo. 2s. Answers, 6d. KEY. ISmo. 4s. 6d. 
THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES AND APPLI- 
CATIONS, with Numerous Examples. ISmo. 3d. 
A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. by 84 in. on 

Roller. New Ed. Revised by Geo. Collar, B.A., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in Reading, Writing, 

Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. Cr. Svo. 6d. 
EXAMINATION CARDS IN ABITHMBTIO. With Answers and Hints. 
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Standards I. and IL, in t)ox, Is. Standards IIL IV. and V., in boxes, Is. each. 
Standard YI. in Two Parts, in boxes. Is. each. 
»SiaTH (BARNARD)— HUDSON.— ARITHMBTIC FOR SCHOOLS. By Rev. 
Barnard Smith, M.A., revised by W. H. H. Hitdson, M.A., Prof, of Mathe- 
matics, King's College, London. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

•THORNTON.— FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. Thornton. Or. 

Svo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Oblong 4to. 10s. 6d. 
•PRIMER OF BOOK-KEEPING. 18mo. Is. KEY. Demy Svo. 2s. 6d. 
•EASY EXERCISES IN BOOK-KEEPING. ISmo. Is. 
*THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEPING. [In tTte Press, 

ALG-EBBA. 

•DALTON.— RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By Rev. T. Dalton, 
Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. Part I. 18mo. 2s. KEY. Cr. Svo. 
7s. 6d. Part II. ISmo. 2s. 6d. 
DUPUIS.— PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By N. F. Duptjis, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics, University of Queen's College, Kingston, 
Canada. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
HALL— KNIGHT.- Works by H. S. Hall, M.A., Master of the Military Side, 

Clifton College, and S. R. Knight, B.A., M.B., Ch.B. 
•ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Gl. Svo. 2s. With Answers. 2s. 6d. 
•ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 6th Ed. Gl. Svo. 8s. 6d. With 

Answers, 4s. 6d. Answers, Is. KEY, for Teachers only. 8s. 6d. 
•ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accom- 
pany ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2nd Ed., revised. With or Without 
Answers Gl Svo 2s. 6d 
•HIGHER 'algebra. 4th Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d, 
•JARMAN.— ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. By J. Abbot Jarman. Gl. Svo. 2s. 

With Answers, 2s. 6d. 
•JONES— OHEYNE.— ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively Arranged. 
By Rev. C. A. Jones and 0. H. Chetne, M.A., late' Mathematical Masters 
at Westminster School. ISmo. 2s. 6d. 
KEY, for Teachers. By Rev. W. Faileb, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SICTH.— Works by Charles Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 

Cambridge. 
•ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2nd Ed., revised. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. KEY, for 

Teachers only. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
•ATRBATISE ON ALGEBRA. 4th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. KEY. Cr.Svo. 10s. 6d. 
TODHUNTEE.— Works by Isaac Todhdnter, F.R.S. 

•ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. ISmo. 2s. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
•ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. By Isaac Todhunter, F.R.S. 
Or. Svo. 7s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

EUCLID AND PUBB G-EOMETRY. 

OOOKSHOTT— WALTERS.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By 
A. Cockshott, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton, and Rev. F. B. Walters, 
M.A. , Principal of Kin g William's College, Isle of Man. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

CONSTABLE.- GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS. By Samuel 
Constable. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

OUTHBEBTSON.- EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Francis Cuthbertson, M.A. . 
LL.D. Ex. fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

DAY.— PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED GEOMETRICALLY. 
By Rev. H. G. Day, M.A. Part I. The Ellipse, with an ample collection of 
Problems. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

•DEAKIN.— RIDER PAPERS ON EUCLID. BOOKS I. and II. By Rupert 
Deakin, M.A. ISmo. Is. 

DODOSON.— Works by Charles L. Dodoson, M.A., Student and late Mathematical 
Lecturer, Christ Church, Oxford. 
EUCLID, BOOKS I. and II. 6th Ed., with words substituted for the Alge- 
braical Symbols used in the 1st Ed. Cr. Svo. 2s. 
EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo. 6b. 
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CUBIOSA MATHBMATICA. Part I. A New Theory of Parallels. 8rd Ed. 

Cr. 8vo. 28. Part II. Pillow Problems. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
DREW.— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS. By W. H. 

Drew, M.A. New Ed., enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 58. 
DUPUIS.— ELEMENTARY SYNTHETIC GEOMETRY OF THE POINT, LINE 

AND CIRCLE IN THE PLANE. By N. P. Dupuis, M.A., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, University of Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
SYNTHETIC SOLID GEOMETRY. [In the Press. 

•HALL— STEVENS.— A TEXT-BOOK OF EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. By H. S. 

Hall, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A., Masters of the Military Side, Clifton 

College. Gl. Svo. Book I., Is.; Books I. and II., Is. 6d.; Books I.-IV., Ss.; 

Books in.-IV., 2s. ; Books III.-VL, Ss.; Books V.-VL and XL, 2s. 6d.; Books 

L-VL and XL, 4s. 6d.; Book XL, Is. KEY to Books L-IV., 6s. 6d. KEY to 

VL and XL, Ss. 6d. KEY to I.-VI. and XL, 8s. 6d. 
HALSTED.— THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By G. B. Halstbd, Professor 

of P ure and Applied Mathematics in the University of Texas. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
HATWABD.— THE ELEMENTS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. By R. B. Hayward, 

M.A., F.R.S. Gl. 8vo. Ss. 
LAOHLAN.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MODERN PURE GEO- 
METRY. By R. Lachlan, M.A. Svo. 9s. 
*LOOK.— THE FIRST BOOK OF EUCLID'S ELEMENTS ARRANGED FOR 

BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. GL Svo. Is. 6d. 
M'OLELLAND —A TREATISE ON THE GEOMETRY OF THE CIRCLE, and 

some extensions to Conic Sections by the Method of Reciprocation. By W. J. 

M'Clblland, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MILNE— DAVIS.— GEOMETRICAL C0NIC8. By Rev. J. J. Milne, M.A., and 

R. F. Davis, M.A. Cr. Svo. Part I. The Parabola. 2s. 
Part II. The Central Conic. [In the Press. 

MUKHOPADHYAY.-GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONa By Abutosh Muk- 

HOPADHTAY, M.A, F.R.S.B. 4s. 6d. 
RAMSEY— RIOHARDSON.—MODBRN PLANE GEOMETRY. By A. S. Ramsey, 

Fettes College, Edinburgh, and Rev. G. Richardson. [In (he Press. 

•RICHARDSON.— THE PROGRESSIVE EUCLID. Books I. and II. With Notes, 

Exercises, and Deductions. Edited by A. T. Richardson, M.A. 
SMITH.— GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONa By Charles Smith, M.A, Master 

of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. [In the Press. 

SMITH —INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF POINT, RAY, AND 

CIRCLE. By W. B. Smith, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Missouri 

University. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

SYLLABUS OF PLANE GEOMETRY (corresponding to Euclid, Books I.-VI.)— 

Prepared by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 

Cr. Svo. Sewed. Is. 

SYLLABUS OF MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY.— Prepared by the Association 

for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Cr. Svo. Sewed. Is. 
*TODHUNTER.— THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. By L Todhunter, P.R.S. 

ISmo. Ss. 6d. *Book8 1, and II. Is. KEY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
•WEEKS.— EXERCISES IN EUCLID, GRADUATED AND SYSTEMATIZED. 

By W. Weeks, I^ecturer in Geometry, Training College, Exeter. ISmo. 2s. 

VnLSON.— Works by Archdeacon Wilson, M.A., late Headmaster of Clifton College. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. BOOKS I.-V. (Corresponding to Euclid. 

Books I.-VI.) Following the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. Ex. 

fcan Svo 48 6d 
SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appendices on Trans- 

versals and Harmonic Division. Ex. fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL DRA^ATINO-. 

EAGLES.— CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY OF PLANE CURVES. By T. H. 

Eaoles, M.A., Instructor, Roy. Indian Engineering Coll. Or. Svo. 12s. 
EDGAR — PRITOHARD. — NOTE - BOOK ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. 

By J. H. Edoar and G. S. Pritchard. 4th Ed. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
*KIT6HENER.— A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK. Containing Easy Problems 

in Geometoical Drawing. By F. E. Kitchener, M.A 4to. 28. 
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lOLLAB.— ELBMBNTS OF DBSGRIFTIVB OBOMBTBY. By J. B. Millab, 
Lecturer on Engineering in the Owens College, Manchester. Or. 8vo. 6s. 

PLANT.— PRACTICAL PLANE AND DESCRIPTIVB GEOMETRY. By K 0. 
Plant. [In preparation. 

SPANTON.— PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY. By T. H. Spawton, Drawing 
Instructor, H.M.S. Britannia. [In the Press. 

MENSURATION. 

STEVENS.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. With Exercises on the Mensura- 
tion of Plane and Solid Figures. By F. H. Stbvbns, M. A. Gl. 8vo. [In the Press. 

TEBAY.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. By S. Tebay. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

*TODHUNTEE.— MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By Isaac Todhtjnter, 
F.R.S. ISmo. 2s. 6d. KEY. By Rev. Pe, L. MoOaethy. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

BOTTOMLBT.— POUR-PIGURB MATHEMATICAL TABLES. Comprising Log- 
arithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, and Tables of Squares, Square Roots, 
and Reciprocals. By J. T. Bottomlky, M.A., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*HALL— KNIGHT.— ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By H. S. Hall, M. A. , 
and S. R. Knight, B.A. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. [Dec 1893. 

HATWABD.— THE ALGEBRA OF CO-PLANAR VECTORS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. By R. B. Hayward, M.A., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

JOHNSON.— A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By W. B. Johnson, M.A., 
late Mathematical Lecturer at King's College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

JONES.— LOGARITHMIC TABLES. By Prof. G. W. JoNKS,lComell University. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

[Three-digit numbers to four places ; four-digit numbers to six places ; 
primes below 20,000 to ten places; mathematical and physical constants; 
addition-subtraction logarithms; trigonometric logarithms to four and six 
places ; squares, cubes, roots, reciprocals, and prime factors ; interpolation 
coefficients ; error and probability tables.] 

KNIGHT.— HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY, By S. R. Knight, B.A. [ In preparatum. 

»LEVETT— DAVISON.— THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
By Rawdon Lbvett, M.A., and C. Davison, M.A., Assistant Masters at King 
Edward's School, Birmingham. Gl. 8vo. 6b. 6d. ; or, in 2 parts, 8s. 6d. each. 

LOCK. — Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 
♦THE TRIGONOMETRY OF ONE ANGLE. Gl. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
•TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, as fer as the Solution of Triangles. 8rd 

Ed. Gl. 8vo. 28. 6d. KEY, for Teachers. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
♦ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 6th Ed. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. KEY, for 

Teachers. Cr. 8vo. 88. 6d. 
HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. 6th Ed. 4s. 6d. Both Parts complete in One 
Volume. 78. 6d. [KEY in preparation. 

MXILELLAND — PRESTON.— A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. By W. J. M'Clblland, M.A., and T. Pkeston, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 
88. 6d., or : Part I. To the End of Solution of Triangles, 48. 6d. Part IL, 5s. 

MATTHEWS.— MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS. By G. F. Matthews, B.A. 8vo. 
5s. net. 

PALMER.— PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONOMETRY. By J. H. 
Palmer, Headmaster, R.N., H.M.S. Carribridge, Devonport. Gl. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

SNOWBALL.— THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. By J. C. Snowball. 14th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TODHTJNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhukter, F.R.S. 

♦TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 18mo. 28. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 88. 6d. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 5s. KEY. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

TODHUNTBR—HOOO.— PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By Isaac Todhunter. 
Revised by R. W. Hogg, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 5s. [KEY in preparation. 

WOLSTENHOLMB.— EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USE OF SEVEN- 
FIGURE LOGARITHMS. By Joseph Wolstenholme, D.Sc., late Professor 
of Mathematics, Royal Indian Engineering Coll., Cooper'B Hill. 8ya 5b. 
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ANALYTICAL O-EOMETRY (Plane and Solid). 

DYER.— KXBROISBS IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Eton. Illustrated. Gr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
FEREERS.— AN. BLBMBNTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR CO-ORDIN- 
ATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory of Projectors. By 
the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Gonville and GaiuB College, 
Cambridge. 4th Bd., revised. Gr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
FROST.— Works by Fsrgival Frost, D.Sc, F.R.S., Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer at King's College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. 8vo. 12s. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. 8rd Ed. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS in the above. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
JOHNSON.— CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. By W. 
WooLSET Johnson, Professor of Mathematics at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
PUOKLE.— AN BLBMBNTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS AND AL- 
GEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By G. H. Puckle, M.A. 5th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
SMITH.— Works by Chas. Smith, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex Coll., Cambridge. 
CONIC SECTIONS. 7th Bd. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOLID GEOMETRY. Or. Svo. 9s. 6d. 
TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhunter, F.R.S. 
PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Straight Line and the 

Conic Sections. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS. 
New Bd., revised. Cr. Svo. 4s. 

PROBLEMS & QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICS. 

ARMY PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, PAPERS 1886-1893. With Answers to 

the Mathematical Questions. 5th Ed. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
BALL.— MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS AND PROBLEMS OF PAST AND 

PRESENT TIMES. By W. W. Rouse Ball, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 

Trinity College, Cambridge, 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s. net. 
CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, WITH SOLUTIONS— 
1875— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. ByA.G.GRBENHiLL,F.R.S. Cr.Svo. 88.6d. 
187S-SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. Edited by J. W. L. 

Glaisher, F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 12s. 
CHRISTIE.— A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST-QUESTIONS IN PURE 

AND MIXED MATHEMATICS. By J. R. Christie, F.R.S. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
OUFFORD.— MATHEMATIC AL PA PERS. By W. K. Clifford. Svo. SOs. 
MAGMILLAN'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. (See page 21.) 
Mn.TJ P..— WTCEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. By Rev. John J. Milne, M. A. Pott 

Svo. 4s. 6d. 
SOLUTIONS TO THE ABOVE. By the same. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
COMPANION TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
♦RICHARDSON.— PROGRESSIVE MATHEMATICAL EXERCISES FOR HOME 

WORK. By A. T. Richardson, M.A. G1. Svo. First Series. 2s. With 

Answers, 28. 6d. S econd Series. 8s. With Answers, 8s. Od. 
SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 

College, 1881-1889. Edited by E. J. Brooksmith, B.A. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THOMAS.— ENUNCIATIONS IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, EUCLID, AND 

TRIGONOMETRY, with Examples and Notes. By P. A. Thomas, B.A. 

Gl. Svo. 28. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 

Academy, Woolwich, 1880-1890 inclusive. By the same. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
WOLSTENHOLME.— MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on Subjects Included in 

the First and Second Divisions of Cambridge Mathematical Tripos. By Joseph 

WoLSTENHOLME, D.Sc. Srd Ed., greatly enlarged. Svo. 18s. 
EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USB OF SEVEN -FIGURE LOG- 

ARITHMS. By the same. Svo. 6s. 

HIO-HER PURE MATHEMATICS. 
AIRY.— Works by Sir G. B. Airt, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. 
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BLBMBNTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 

With Diagrams. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OP ERRORS OF 
OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINATION OF OBSERVATIONS. 
2nd Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
BOOLE.— THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. By G. Boolb. 8rd 

Ed., revised by J. F. Moulton, Q.C. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
EDWARDS.— THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By Joseph Edwabds, M.A. 
With Applications and numerous Examples. New Ed. Svo. 14s. 
THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR SCHOOLS. By the Same. Gl. 

Svo. 4s. 6d. 

THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By the same. [In preparation. 

THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS FOR SCHOOLS. By the same. [In preparation, 

FORSYTH. -A. TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By Andrew 

Russell Forsyth, F.R.S., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 2nd Ed. Svo. 14s. 

FROST.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. By Peroival 

Frost, M.A,, D.Sc. Svo. 12s. 
GRAHAM.— GEOMETRY OF POSITION. By R. H. Graham. Or. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
GREENHILL.— DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By A. G. 
Greenhill, Professor of Mathematics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, 
Woolwich. New Ed. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
APPLICATIONS OP ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. By the same. Svo. 128. 
HARKNESS— MORLEY. A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. 

By J. Harkness, M.A., and P. Morley, M.A. Svo. ISs. net. 
HEMMING.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By G. W. Hemming, M.A. 2nd Ed. Svo. 9s. 
JOHNSON.— Works by W. W. Johnson, Professor of Mathematics at the U.S. 
Naval Academy. 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an Elementary Treatise. Founded on the Method 

of Rates or Fluxions. Svo. 9s. 
CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON ORDINARY AND DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Ex. cr. 
Svo. 15s. 
KELLAND-TATP.— INTRODUCTION TO QUATERNIONS, with numerous 
examples. By P. Kblland and P. G. Tait, Professors in the Department of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
BIEMPE.- HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE : a Lecture on Linkages. By A. 

B. Eempe. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. Is. 6d. 
KNOX.— DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By Albxandbr 

Knox. M.A. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
RICE— JOHNSON.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFEREN- 
TIAL CALCULUS. Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxions. By J. M. 
Rice and W. W. Johnson 3rd Ed. Svo. 18s. Abridged Ed. 9s. 
TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhunter, F.R.S. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OP EQUATIONS. 

Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 

Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PROBABILITY, from 
the time of Pascal to that of Laplace. Svo. ISs. 
WELD.— SHORT COURSE IN THE THEORY OF DETERMINANTS. By 
L. G. Weld, M.A. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

MECHANICS: St6;tics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynamics. (See also Physics.) 

ALEXANDER— THOMSON.— ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By 
Prof. T. Alexander and A. W. Thomson. • Eart_ II. Transverse Stress. 
Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

BALL.— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A Course of Lectures delivered at the 
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Royal College of Science, Dnblln. By Sir B. S. Ball, F.B.S. 2nd Bd. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CLIFFORD.— THE ELEMENTS OP DYNAMIC. An Introduction to the Study of 
Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. Clifford. Part L— 
Kinematic. Cr. 8vo. Books I.-III. 78. 6d. ; Book IV. and Appendix, 6s. 

OOTTERILL.— APPLIED MECHANICS: An Elementary General Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Structures and Machines. By J. H. Cotterill, F.R.8., 
Professor of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
8rd Ed. Revised. 8vo. ISs. 

OOTTERILL — SLADE.— LESSONS IN APPLIED MECHANICS. By Prof. 

J. H. Cotterill and J. H. Slade. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 6d. 
GANGUILLBT— KUTTER.— A GENERAL FORMULA FOR THE UNIFORM 

FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND OTHER CHANNELS. By E. Gan- 

oniLLBT and W. R. Kxtttbr. Translated by R. Hebing and J. C. Trautwinb. 

8vo. 17s. 
GRAHAM.— GEOMETRY OF POSITION. By R. H. Graham. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
•GREAVES.— STATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By John Greaves, M.A., Fellow 

and Mathematical Lecturer at Christ's College, Cambridge. Gl. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
GRBENHILL.— ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By A. G. Greenhill, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics to the Senior Class of«Artillery Officers, Woolwich. Gl. 

8vo. [Immediately. 

*HIOKS.— ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS OF PARTICLES AND SOLIDS. By 

W. M. Hicks, D.Sc, Principal and Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Firth 

College, Sheffield. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
HOSKINS.— ELEMENTS OF GRAPHIC STATICS. By L. M. Hoskins. 8vo. 

10s. net. 
KENNEDY.— THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. W. Kennedy, 

F.R.S. Illustrated. Ci-. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
LANGMAID— GAISFORD.— (.See Engineering, p. 89.) 
LOCK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 
♦MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. GL 8vo. Part I. Mechanics of Solids. 

2s. 6d. [Part II. Mechanics of Fluids, in preparation. 

•ELEMENTARY STATICS. 2nd Ed. GL 8vo. 8s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8va 8s. 6d. 

♦ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. SrdEd. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

♦ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS AND STATICS. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. Gl. 8vo. [In preparation. 

ISAGGREGOR.— KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary Treatise. 

By J. G. MacGreoor, D.Sc, Munro Professor of Physics in Dalhousie College, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PARKINSON.- AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By S. 

Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., late Tutor and Praslector of St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
PIRIE.- LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By Rev. G. Pirie, M.A., Professor 

of M athematics in the University of Aberdeen. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
ROUTH.— Works by Edward John Routh, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. Fellow 

of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. 

With numerous Examples. Two vols. 8vo. 6th Ed. Vol. I.— Elementary 

Parts. 148. Vol. II.— The Advanced Parts. 14s. 
STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, PARTICULARLY STEADY 

MOTION. Adams Prize Essay for 1877. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
♦SANDERSON.— HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By P. W. Sanderson, 

M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich College. Gl. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
SYLLABUS OF ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. Part I. Linear Dynamics. With 

an Appendix on the Meaiiings of the Symbols in Physical Equations. Prepared 

by the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 4to. Is. 
TAIT— STEELE.— A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS OP A PARTICLE. By 

Prof esso r Tait, M.A., and W. J. Steele, B.A. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 128. 
TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhunter, F.R.S. 
♦MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. 18mo. 4s. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 68. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. 6th Ed. Edited by Prof. J. D. 

BvsBSTT, F.R.S. Cr. 8yo. lOs. 6d. 
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WmSBAOH— HERMANN.— MECHANICS OF HOISTING MAOHINEBT. By 
Dr. J. Weisbach and Prof. G. Hbbuann. Translated by K. P. Dahlstrom, 
M.E. [In the Press, 

ZIWET.— AN BLBMBNTABY TREATISE ON THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 
By Prof. A. Ziwbt. 8vo. Part L Kinematics. 8b. 6d. net. 
Part II. Statics. - [In the Press. 

PHYSIOS : Sound, Li^ht, Heat, Electrioity, Elastioity, 
Attractions, eto. (See also Mechanics.) 

AIRY.— ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. By Sir G. B. Aiby, 

K.C.B. With the Mathematical Elements of Music. Cr. Svo. 9s. 
BAREIER.— PHYSICS. Advanced Course. By Prof. G. F. Babker Svo. 2l8. 
GUMMING.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF ELECTRICITY. 

By LINN.SUS CuMMiNO, M. A. , Assistant Master at Rugby. Illustrated. Cr. 8va 

8s. 6d. 
DANIELL.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. By Alfred 

Daniell, D.Sc. Illustrated. 2nd Ed., revised and enlarged. 8vo. 21s. 
DAY.— ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. E. Day. Pott Svo. 2s. 
EVERETT.- ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE C. G. S. SYSTEM OF UNITS WITH 

TABLES OF PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. By J. D. Everett, F.R.S., Professor 

of Natural Philosophy, Queen's College, Belfiast. New Ed. Ex. fcap. Svo. 5s. 
FESSENDEN.— PHYSICS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By C. Fbbsekden, Principal 

of the Collegiate Institute, Peterboro, Ontario. Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 
GRAY.— THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 

IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By A. Gray, F.R.S.E., Professor 

of Physics, University College, Bangor. Two vols. Cr. Svo. VoL I, 12s. 6d. 

Vol. II. In 2 Parts. 26s. 
ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 2nd 

Ed., revised and greatly enlarged. Fcap. Svo. 58. 6d. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND POWER DISTRIBUTION. [In preparati<m. 

HANDBOOK OF ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERING. [In preparation. 

HEAVISIDE.— ELECTRICAL PAPERS. By O. Heaviside. 2 vols. Svo. 80s.net. 

HERTZ.— RESEARCHES ON THE PROPAGATION OF ELECTRICAL FORCE. 

By Prof. H. Hertz of Bonn. Translated by D. E. Jones, B.Sc. With Preface 

by Lord Kelvin, P.R.S. Svo. [In the Press. 

DBBETSON.— THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PERFECTLY ELASTIC 

SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous Fluids. By W. J. Ibbetson, late 

Senior Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. Svo. 21s. 
JACKSON.— TEXT-BOOK ON ELECTRO - MAGNETISM AND THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF DYNAMOS. By Prof. D. C. Jackson. [In the Press. 
NOTES ON ELECTRO -MAGNETS AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF 

DYNAMOS. [In (he Press. 

JOHNSON.— NATURE'S STORY BOOKa SUNSHINE. By Amy Johnson, 

LL.A. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
*JONES.— EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. With Answers and Solutions. By 

D. E. Jones, B.Sc, late Professor of Physics, University College of Wales, 

Aberystwith. 2nd Ed., revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
•ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. By the same. 

Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
LESSONS IN HEAT AND LIGHT. For Matriculation Students. By the same. 

Globe Svo. 8s. 6d. 
.KELVIN.— Works by Lord Kelvin, P.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 

University of Glasgow. 
ELECTROSTATICS AND MAGNETISM, REPRINTS OF PAPERS ON. 

2nd Ed. Svo. 18s. 
POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 8 vols. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 

Vol. I. CoNSTrruTiON op Matter. 78. 6d. Vol. III. Navigation. 7s. 6d. 
LODGE.— MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. By Oliver J. Lodge, F.R.S., 

Professor of Physics, University College, Liverpool. lUus. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
LOBWY.— *QUESTIONS AND EXAMPLES ON EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS : 

Sound, Light, Heat. Electricity, and Magnetism. By B. Lobwy, Examiner iu 

Experimental Physics to the College of Preceptors. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 
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*A GRADUATED COURSB OF NATURAL 8CIBNCB FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By the same. Part I. 
First Year's Course. GL 8vo. 2s. Part II. 2s. 6d. 
LUPTON.— NUMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. By S. Lupton, M. A. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

MoAULAY.— UTILITY OF QUATERNIONS IN PHYSICS. By Alex. McAdlat. 

8vo. 5s. net. 
ISAOFARLANE.— PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By A. Macfablame, D.Sc, late 

Examiner in Mathematics at the University of Edinburgh. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
•MAYBE.— SOUND : A Series of Simple Experiments. By A. M. Mayer, Prof, of 

Physics in the Stevens Institute of Technology. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
*1£AY£R— BARNARD.— LIGHT : A Series of Simple Experiments. By A. M. 

Mater and C. Barnard. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MOLLOY.— GLEANINGS IN SCIENCE i Popular Lectures. By Rev. Gerald 

MoLLOT, D.Sc, Rector of the Catholic University of Ireland. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEWTON.— PRINCIPLA.. Edited by Prof. Sir W. Thomson, P.R.S., and Prof. 

Blackburne. 4to. Sis. 6d. 
THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. With Notes, 

Illustrations, and Problems. By P. Frost, M.A., D.Sc. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 12s. 
PARKINSON.— A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By S. Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., 

late Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 4th Ed. Cr, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PEABODY.— THERMODYNAMICS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 

HEAT-ENGINES. By Cecil H. Peabody. 8vo. 21s. 
PERRY.— STEAM : An Elementary Treatise. By John Perry, Prof, of Applied 

Mechanics, Technical College, Finsbury. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
PICKERING.- ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. By Prof. Bd- 

ward C. Pickerino. Medium 8vo. Part I., 12s. 6d. Part II., 14s. 
PRESTON.— THE THEORY OF LIGHT. By Thomas Preston, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 8vd. 16s. net. 
THE THEORY OF HEAT. By the same. 8vo. [In the Press. 

RAYLEIGH.— THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lord Raylbigh, F.R.S. Svo. 

New Edition. [In the Press. 

SANDERSON.— ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR BEGINNERS. By 

F. W. Sanderson. [In the Press. 

SHANN.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN RELATION TO 

STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. By G. Shann, M. A. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
SPOmSWOODE.— POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By the late W. Spottiswoodb, 

F.R .S. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
STEWART.— Works by Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., late Langworthy Professor of 

Physics, Owens College, Manchester. 
•A PRIMER OF PHYSICS. lUustrated. With Questions. 18mo. Is. 
•LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. lUustrated. Fcap. Svo. 48. 6d. 
•QUESTIONS ON THE ABOVE. By Prof. T. H. Core. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 
STEWART— GEB.—LBSSONS IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 

By Balfour Stbwart, F.R.S., and W. W. Haldane Gee, B.Sc. Cr. Svo. 

Vol. I. General Physical Processes. 6s. Vol. II. Electricity and 

Magnetism. 7s. 6d. [Vol. III. Optics, Heat, and Sound. In the Press. 

•PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS AND THE JUNIOR STUDENTS OF 

COLLEGES. Gl. Svo. Vol. I. Electricity and Magnetism. 2s. 6d. 

[VoL IL Optics, Heat, and Sound. In the Press. 
STOKES.— ON LIGHT. Burnett Lectures. By Sir G. G. Stokes, F.R,S., Lucasian 

Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. I. On the Nature 

of Light. II. On Light as a Means of Investigation. III. On the Bene- 

FioiAL Effects of Light. 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
STONE.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOUND. By W. H. Stone. 

Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
TAIT.— HE AT. By P. G. Tait, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 

of Edinburgh. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
LECTURES ON SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By 

the same. 8rd Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 
TAYLOR.- SOUND AND MUSIC. An Elementary Treatise on the Physical Con- 
stitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony, including the Chief Acoustical 

Discoveries of Prof. Helmholtz. By S. Taylor, M.A. Ex. cr. 8vo. 88. 6d. 
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•THOMPSON. — BLBMBNTARY LESSONS IN BLKOTRICITY AND MAGNET- 
ISM. By SiLVAKUS P. I'hompson, Principal and Professor of Physics in the 
Technical College, Finsbury. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THOMSON.— Works by J. J. Thomson, Professor of Bxperimental Physics in the 
University of Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON THE MOTION OP VORTEX RINGS. 8vo. 6s. 
APPLICATIONS OP DYNAMICS TO PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

TURNER.— A COLLECTION OP EXAMPLES ON HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. 
By H. H. Turner, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— LIGHT: A Course of Experimental Optics, chiefly with the Lantern. 
By Lewis Wrioht. Illustrated. New Ed. Cr. 8yo. 78. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

AIRY. — Works by Sir G.,B. Airt, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. 
♦POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Revised by H. H. Turner, M.A. ISmo. 48. 6d. 
GRAVITATION : An Elementary Explanation of the Principal Perturbations in 
the Solar System. 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
OHBYNE.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY THEORY. 

By C. H. H. Cretnb. With Problems. 8rd Ed., revised. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GLARK— SADLER.— THE STAR GUIDE. By L. Clabk and H. Sadler. 

Roy. Svo. 5s. 
OROSSLBY—GLBDHILL— WILSON.— A HANDBOOK OF DOUBLE STARS. 
By E. Crosslet, J. Gledhill, and J. M. Wilson. Svo. 2l8. 
CORRECTIONS TO THE HANDBOOK OF DOUBLE STARS. Svo. Is. 
PORBBS.— TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
QODFRAY.— Works by Hugh Godfray, M. A., Mathematical Lecturer at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 4th Ed. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY. Cr. Svo. te. 6d. 
LOOKYER.— Works by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.B. 
*A PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. Hlustrated. 18mo. Is. 
•ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and Nebulffi, and Ulus. 86th Thousand. Revised throughout. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 6d. 
•QUESTIONS ON THE ABOVE By J. Forbes Robertson. ISmo. Is. 6d. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. lUustrated. Svo. 148. 
THE METEORITIO HYPOTHESIS OF THE ORIGIN OF COSMIOAL 

SYSTEMS. Illustrated. Svo. 178. net 
STAR-GAZING PAST AND PRESENT. Expanded ftom Notes with the assist- 
ance of G. M. Seabrokr, F.R.A.S. Roy. Svo. 21s. 
LODGE.- PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. By Oliver J. Lodoe. Ex. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
NEWOOMB.— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcomb, LL.D., Professor 
U.S. Naval Observatory. Illustrated. 2nd Ed., revised. Svo. ISs. 

HISTORICAL. 

BALL.— A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OP MATHEMATICS. By W. 
W. Rouse Ball, M.A. 2nd ed. Cr. Svo. 10s. net. 
MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS, AND PROBLEMS OF PAST AND 

PRESENT TIMES. By the same. Cr. Svo. 7s. net. 
AN ESSAY ON NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. By the same. Cr. Svo. 6s. net. 
OAJORI.— HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. By Prof. F. Cajo^i. [In the Press. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 

Chemistry ; Physical Geography, Geology, and Mineralogy; Biology 
(Botany^ Zoology ^ General Biology ^ Physiology) ; Medicine. 

CHEMISTRY. 

ARMSTRONG.— A MANUAL OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By H. B. Arm- 
STBONO, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, City and Guilds Central Institute. 

[In preparation. 
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BBHRBNS.— MICRO -CHEMICAL METHODS OP ANALYSIS. By Profl 

Behrens. With Preface by Prof. J. W. Judd, P.R.S. Or. 8vo. [In the Press. 
♦COHEN.— THE OWENS COLLEGE COURSE OP PRACTICAL ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY. By Julius B. Cohen, Ph.D., Assistant Lecturer on Chemistry, 

Owens College, Manchester. Fcap. 8vo. 28. Cd. 
*D0BBIN— WALKER.— CHEMICAL THEORY POR BEGINNERS. By L. 

DoBfiiN, Ph.D., and Jas. Walker, Ph.D., Assistants in the Chemistry Dei)art- 

ment, University of Edinburgh. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
FLEISCHER.— A SYSTEM OP VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By Bmil Pleischer. 

Translated, with Additions, by M. M. P. Muir, F.R.S.E. Or. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 
FRANKLAND.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. (See Agriculture.) 
GORDON.— ELEMENTARY COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. By Hugh 

Gordon, Science Instructor under the London School Board. Pott Bvo. Is. 
HARTLEY.— A COURSE OP QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS POR STUDENTS. 

By W. N. Hartley, P.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Royal Cpllege of Science, 

Dublin. Gl. Bvo. Ss. 
HEMPEL.— METHODS OP GAS ANALYSIS. By Dr. Walther Hempel. Trans- 
lated by Dr. L. M. Dennis. Cr. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 
HIORNS.— Works by A. H. Hiorns, Principal of the School of Metallurgy, 

Birmingham and Midland Institute. Gl. 8vo. 
A TEXTBOOK OP ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. 48. 
PRACTICAL METALLURGY AND ASSAYING. 6s. 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. For Beginners. 3s. 6<L 
MIXED METALS OR METALLIC ALLOYS. 6s. 
METAL COLOURING AND BRONZING. 6s. 
JONES.— *THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRACTICAL OHBM- 

ISTRY. By Francis Jones, F.R.S.E., Chemical Master at the Grammar School, 

Manchester. Illustrated. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
•QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY. Inorganic and Organic. By the same. Fcap. 

Bvo. 38. 
LANDAUER.— BLOWPIPE ANALYSIS. By J. Landauer. Translated by J. 

Taylor, B.Sc. Revised Edition. Gl. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 
LASSAR—OOHN.— LABORATORY MANUAL OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Translated by Prof. Alex. Smith. Cr. Bvo. [In preparation. 

LAURIE.— (5ee Agriculture, p. 40.) 
LOCKYER.— THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. By J. Norman Lockyer, P.R.S. 

Illustrated. Bvo. 14s. 
LUPTON.— CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 1200 Problems. By S. Lupton, 

M.A. 2nd Ed., revised. Fcap. Bvo. 48. 6d. 
MBLDOLA.— THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Raphael Meldola, 

F.R.S., Professor of Chemistrv, Technical College, Pinsbury. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MEYER.— HISTORY OP CHEMISTRY PROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 

THE PRESENT DAY. By Ernst von Meyer, Ph.D. Translated by George 

McGowAN, Ph.D. Bvo. 14s. net. 
MIXTER.— AN ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK OP CHEMISTRY. By W.G.Mixtbr, 

Professor of Chemistry, Yale College. 2nd Ed. Cr. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 
BIUIR.- PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STUDENTS : First M.B. 

Course. By M. M. P. Muir, P.RS.E., Fellow and Praelectorin Chemistry at 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Fcap. Bvo. Is. 6d. 
BIUIR — WILSON.— THE ELEMENTS OF THERMAL CHEMISTRY. By M. 

M. p. Muir, P.R.S.E. ; assisted by D. M. Wilson. Bvo. 128. 6d. 
OSTWALD.— OUTLINES OP GENERAL CHEMISTRY: Physical and Theo- 

retical. By Prof. W. Ostwald. Trans, by Jas. Walker, D.Sc. Bvo. 10s. net. 
RAMSAY.— EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By William Ramsay, P.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity College, London. New Ed. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
EEMSEN.— Works by Ira Remsen, Prof, of Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University. 
•THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. For Beginners. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP CHEMISTRY (INORQANIO 

CHEMISTRY). Cr. Bvo. 6s. 6d. 
COMPOUNDS OF CARBON: an Introduction to the Study of Organic 

Chemistry. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 6d. 
A TBXT.BOOE OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8to. 16s. 
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BOSGOE.— Works by Sir Henry E. Boscos, F.B.S., formerly Professor of Ohemistry, 

Owens CJollege, Manchester. 
*A PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. Dlustrated. With Questions. 18mo. Is. 
•INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. Assisted by J. Lunt, B.Sc. 

Gl. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
•LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. 
With Illustrations and Chromolitho of the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies 
and Alkaline Earths. New Ed., 1892. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ROSCOE— SGHORLEMMEB.— A TREATISE ON INORGANIC AND ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By Sir Henry Roscoe, F.R.S., and Prof. C. Schorlemmer, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 
Vols. L and II.— INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Vol. I.— The Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments. 2nd Ed. 21s. Vol. II. Two Parts, 18s. each. 
Vol. III.— ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDRO- 
CARBONS and their Derivatives. Parts L II. IV. and VI. 21s. each. 
Parts III. and V. 18s. each. 
BOSOOB — SCHUSTER.— SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By Sir Henry Roscoe, 
F.R.S. 4th Ed., revised by the Author and A Schuster, F.R.S., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics in the Owens College, Manchester. 8vo. 21s. ' 
SOHOBLEMMEB.— RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By Prof. Schorlemmer. N. E. Edited by Prof. A. H. Smithells. [In the Press. 
SCHULTZ— JULIUS.— SYSTEMATIC SURVEY OF THE ORGANIC COLOUR- 
ING MATTERS. By Dr. G. Schultz and P. Juliqs. Translated and Edited 
by Arthur G. Green, F.I.C., F.C.S., Examiner in City and Guilds of London 
Institute. Royal 8vo. [In the Press. 

•THOBPE.— A SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS. With Key. By T. E. 
Thorpe, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, Royal College of Science. New Ed. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
ESSAYS IN HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. By the same. 8vo. [In the Press. 

THOBPE-BUGKEB.— A TREATISE ON CHEMICAL PHYSICS. By Prof. T. B. 

Thorpe and Prof. A. W. Rt^CKER. 8vo. [In preparation. 

•TUBFIN.— ORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERa By G. S. Turpin, 

M.A. Gl. 8vo. [In the Press. 

WUBTZ.— A HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THEORY. By Ad. Wurtz. Translated 

b y Henry Watte, F.R.8. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WYNNE.— COAL TAR PRODUCTS. By W. P. Wynne, Royal College of Science. 

[In preparation. 

PHYSICAL O-EOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, AND 

MINERALOGY. 

BLANFOBD.— THE RUDIMENTS OP PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR INDIAN 

SCHOOLS ; with Glossary. By H. F. Blantord, F.G.S. Cr. 8vo. .2s. 6d. 
FEBBEL.— A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE WINDS. By W. Ferrel, M.A,, 

Member of the American National Academy of Sciences. 8vo. 17s. net. 

PISHEB.— PHYSICS OF THE EARTHS CRUST. By Rev. Osmond Fisher, M.A., 

F.G.S., Hon. Fellow of King's College, London. 2nd Ed., enlarged. 8vo. 12s. 

GEE.— SHORT STUDIES IN EARTH KNOWLEDGE. By William Gee. Gl. 

8vo. Illustrated. [In the Press. 

GEIEIE.— Works by Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., Director-General of the 

Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
•A PRIMER OP PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Ulus. With Questions. 18mo. Is. 
•ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. lUustrated. Fcap. 

8vo. 48. 6d. •QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. Is. 6d. 
•A PRIMER OF GEOLOGY. Ulustrated. 18mo. Is. 
•CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Ulustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Ulustrated. Brd Ed. (1893). 8vo. 288. 
OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND, VIEWED IN CONNEXION 

WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. Dlustrated. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

HUXLEY.— PHYSIOGRAPHY. An Introduction to the Study of Nature. By 
the Right Hon. T. H. Huxley. F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
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KBLVm.—POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Lord Kelvin, 
P.R.S. Vol. II. Contributions to Geology. [In the Press, 

LESSING.— TABLES FOR THE DETERMINATION OP THE ROCK-FORMING 
MINERALS. Compiled by F. L. Loewinson-Lessino, Professor of Geology 
at the University of Dorpat. Translated from the Russian by J. W. Gregory, 
B.Sc., F.G.S., of the British Museum. With a Glossary added by Prof. G. A. J. 
CuLE, F.G.S. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

LOOKYEB.— OUTLINES OF PHYSIOGRAPHY— THE MOVEMENTS OP THE 
EARTH. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., Examiner in Physiography for the 
Science and Art Department. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Sewed, Is. 6d. 

LOUIS.— HANDBOOK OP GOLD MILLING. By Henry Louis. [In the Press. 

*MABR— HARKEE. PHYSIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By J. B. Marr, 
P.R.S., and A. Harker, M.A. Gl. 8vo. [In the Press. 

MIERS.— A TREATISE ON MINERALOGY. By H. A. Mibrs, of the British 
Museum. 8vo. [In preparation. 

MIERS— CR0SSKE7.—<See Hygiene, p. 41.) 

WILLIAMS.— ELEMENTS OP CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, for students of Chemistry, 
Physics, and Mineralogy. By G. H. Williams, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

BIOLOaY. 

(Botany^ Zoology, General Biology, Physiology.) 

Botany. 

ALLEN.— ON THE COLOURS OP FLOWERS, as Illustrated in the British Flora. 

By Grant Allen. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
BALFOUR— WARD.— A GENERAL TEXTBOOK OF BOTANY. By Prof. L B. 

Balfour, F.R.S., University of Edinburgh, and Prof. H. Marshall Ward, 

F.R.S., Roy. Indian Engineering Coll. [In preparation. 

•BBTTANY.— FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. By G. T. BErrANY. 

18m o. Is. 
*BOWEE.— Works by F. O. Bower, D.Sc, F.R.S., Professor of Botany, University 

of Glasgow. 
A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN BOTANY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THREE MONTHS COURSE OP PRA.CTICAL BOTANY. [In the Press. 

OHUROH— VINES.— MANUAL OP VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. 

A. H. Church, F.R.S., and S. H. Vines. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. [In prep. 

GOODALE.— PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. L Outlines of the Histology of 

Phsenogamous Plants. II. Vegetable Physiology. By G. L. Goodalb, M.A., 

M.D., Professor of Botany in Harvard University. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
GRAY.— STRUCTURAL BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE BASIS 

OF MORPHOLOGY. By Prof. Asa Gray, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HARTIG.— TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES QF TREES. (See Agriculture, p. 40.) 
HOOKER.— Works by Sir Joseph Hooker, F.R.S., &c. 
•PRIMER OF BOTANY. Illustrated. 18mo. Is. 
THE STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 8rd Ed., revised. 

Gl. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
LUBBOCK- FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. By the Right Hon. Sir J. 

.. Lubbock, F.R.S. Illustrated. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
MULLER.— THE FERTILISATION OF FLOWERS. By Hermann MUller. 

Translated by D'Arcy W. Thompson, B.A., Professor of Biology in University 

College, Dundee. Preface by Charles Darwin. Illustrated. 8vo. Sis. 
NISBET.— BRITISH FOREST TREES. (See Agriculture, p. 40.) 
OLIVER.— ♦LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., 

late Professor of Botany in University College, London. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. By the same. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
SMITH.- DISEASES OP FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS. (See Agriculture, p. 40.) 
WARD.— TIMBER AND SOME OP ITS DISEASES. (See Agriculture, p. 40.) 

Zoology. 
BADENOGH.— THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. By L. N. 

Badenoch. lUustr. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 

BALFOUR.- A TREATISE ON COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY. By F. M. 

Balfour, F.R.S, Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. ISs. Vol. II. 2l3, 
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BERNABD— THB AFODIDAB. By H. M. Bernard, M.A., LL.D. Gr.Svo. Ts.6d. 
BUOKTON.— MONOGRAPH OF THE BRITISH CICADA, OR TBTTIGIDA 

By G. B. BucKTON. 2 vols. 8vo. 88s. 6d. each, net. 
CX>UES.— HANDBOOK OF FIBLD AND GENERAL ORNITHOLOGY. By 

Prot Elliott Coubs, M.A. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 
FLOWER — GADOW.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTEOLOGY OF 

THE MAMMALIA. By Sir W. H. Flower, F.R.S., Director of the Natural 

History Museum. Illus. 8rd Ed., revised with the help of Hans Gadow, Ph.D. 

Or. Svo. 10a. «d. 
FOSTER — BALFOUR. — THE ELEMENTS OF EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. 

Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and the late F. M. Balfour, F.R.S., 2nd Ed., 
. revised by A. Sedgwick, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Lecturer of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, and W. Heapb, M.A. Illustrated. Or. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
GtJNTHER.— GUIDE TO BRITISH FISHES. By Dr. A. GOnthbr. Ct. Svo. 

[In the Press. 
HERDMAN.— BRITISH MARINE FAUNA. Vol. I. By Prof. W. A. Herdman. 

Cr. Svo. [In the Press, 

LANG.— TEXT-BOOK OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By Dr. Arnold Lano, 

Professor of Zoology in the University of Zurich. Transl. by H. M. and M. 

Bernard. Introduction by Prof. Hakckel. 2 vols. Illustrated. Svo. Part I 

178. net [Part II. in the Press. 

LUBBOCK.— THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. By the 

Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, F.R.S., D.C.L. Illus. Cr, Svo. 8s. 6d. 
MEYMOK.- BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. By L. Mbyrick. , [In preparatUm, 
MIALL.— AQUATIC INSECTS. By Prof. L. C. Miall. [In preparation. 

MIVART.— LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. G. Mivart, F.R.8., 

Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital. Fcap. Svo. ^. 6d. 
PARKER.— A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY (VERTEBRATA). 

By T. Jeffert Parker, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the University of 

Otago, New Zealand. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
PARKER— HASWBLL.— A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Prof. T. J. Parker, 

P.R.S., and Prof. Haswell. Svo. [In preparation. 

SEDGWICK.- TREATISE ON EMBRYOLOGY. By Adam Sedgwick, F.R.S., 

Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. [In preparation. 

SHUFELDT.— THE MYOLOGY OF THE RAVEN (Corvus corax sintuUus). A 

* Guide to the Study of the Muscular System in Birds. By R. W. Shutbldt. 

Illustrated. Svo. 188. net. 
WIEDERSHEIM.— ELEMENTS OF THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OP 

VERTEBRATES. By Prof. R Wiedershbim. Adapted by W. Newton 

Parker, Professor of Biology, University College, Cardiff. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
HUMAN ANATOMY. Translated by H. M. Bernard and G. B. Howes. [In prep. 

General Biology. 

BALL.— ARE THE EFFECTS OF USE AND DISUSE INHERITED? By W. 

Platt Ball. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
BATESON.— MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF VARIATION IN ANIMALS. 

Part I. Discontinuous Variation. By W. Bateson. Svo. Illus. [In the Press. 
OALDERWOOD.— EVOLUTION AND MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. By Prot 

H. Calderwood. LL.D. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
EIMER.— ORGANIC EVOLUTION as the Result of the Inheritance of Acquired 

Characters according to the Laws of Organic Growth. By Dr. G. H. T. 

Eimer. Transl. by J. T. Cunningham, F.R.S.E. Svo. 128. 6d. 
HOWES.— AN ATLAS OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By G. B. 

Howes, Assistant Professor of Zoology, Royal College of Science. 4to. 14s. 
*HUXLEY.— INTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCIENCE. By Prof. T. H. Huxley, 

F.R.S. ISmo. Is. 
HUXLEY — MARTIN.— A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 

ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by 

H. N. Martin, F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the Johns Hopkins University. 

New Ed., revised by G. B. Howes, Assistant Professor, Royal College of Science, 

and D. H. Scott, D.Sc. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
LUBBOCK.- ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RELATION 

TO INSECTS. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Lubbock, F.R.S. lUostrBted. Or. 

Svo. 48. 6d. 
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PABKBB.— LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOOY. By Prof. T. Jxffert 

Parker, F.R.S. Illtistrated. 2nd Ed. Gr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
VAMGNT.— EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION. By H. db Variont. Or. Svo. 6s. 
WALLACE.— Works by Alfred Rossel Wallace, F.R.S., LL.D. 

DARWINISM : An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection. Or. Svo. 9s. 

NATURAL SELECTION: AND TROPICAL NATURE. New Ed. Cr.Svo. 68. 

ISLAND LIFE. New Ed. Gr. Svo. 6s. 

Physiology. 

FBARNLEY.— A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY PRAOTIGAL HISTOLOGY. 
By William Fearnlbt. Hhistrated. Gr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

FOSTER.— Works by Michael Foster, M.D., F.RS., Professor of Physiology in 

the University of Cambridge. 
•A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. lUustrated. ISmo. Is. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. Illustrated. 6th Ed., largely revised. Svo. 
Part I. Blood — The Tissues of Movement, The Vascular Mechanism. lOs. 6d. 
Part II. The Tissues of Chemical Action, with their Respective Mechanisms 
—Nutrition. lOs. 6d. Part III. The Central Nervous System. 7s. 6d. Part 
IV. The Senses and some Special Muscular Mechanisms. The Tissues and 
Mechanisms of Reproduction. 10s. 6d. APPENDIX— THE CHEMICAL 
BASIS OF THE ANIMAL BODY. By A. S. Lea, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

FOSTER— LANGLBY.— A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHY- 
SIOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY. By Prof. Michael Foster, and J.N. Lanolkt, 
F.RS.,*Fellowof Trinity College, Cambridge. 6th Ed. Cr.Svo. 7s. 6d. 

FOSTER— SHORE.— PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By Michael Foster, 
M.D., P.R.S., and L. B. Shore, M.A., M.D. Gl. Svo. [In the Press. 

OAMGEE.— A TEXT -BOOK OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY OF 
THE ANIMAL BODY. By A. Gamqeb, M.D., F.R.S. Svo. Vol. I. ISs. 

[Vd. II. in the Press. 

•HUXLEY.- LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. T. H. 
Huxlet, F.R.S. most. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
♦QUESTIONS ON THE ABOVE. By T. Aloock, M.D. ISma Is. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

BLYTH.— <S«e Hygiene, p. 41). 

BEUNTON.— Works by T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., F.R.S., Examiner in Materia 
Medica in the University of London, in the Victoria University, and in the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, AND MATERIA 
MEDICA. Adapted to the United States Pharmacopoeia by F. H. Wiluams, 
M.D., Boston, Mass. 8rd Ed. Adapted to the New British Pharmacopoeia, 
1SS6, and additions, 1S91. Svo. 21s. Or in 2 vols. 22s. 6d. Supplement. Is. 
TABLES OF MATERIA MEDICA: A Companion to the Materia Medica 

Museum. Illustrated. Cheaper Issue. Svo. 5s. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN THERAPEUTICS. Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 

GRIFFITHS.— LESSONS ON PRESCRIPTIONS AND THE ART OF PRBSCRIB- 
ING. By W. H. Griffiths. Adapted to the Pharmacopoeia, 1885. ISmo. 3s. 6d. 

HAMILTON.— A TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY, SYSTEMATIC AND PRAO- 
TIGAL. By D. J. Hamilton, F.R.S.B., Professor of Pathological Anatomy, 
University of Aberdeen. Illustrated. Svo. Vol.1, ^a. [Vol. II. i/n the Press. 

KLEIN.- Works by B. Klein, F.R.S., Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physio- 
logy in the Medical School of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London. 
MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE. An Introduction into the Study of 

Specific Micro-Organisms. Illustrated. 8rd Bd., revised. Gr. Svo. 6s. 
THE BACTERIA IN ASIATIC CHOLERA. Gr. Svo. 5s. 

VON KAHLDBN.— HANDBOOK OF HISTOLOGICAL METHODS. By Dr. 
VoN Kahlden. Translated by H. Morley Fletcher, M.D. Svo. Being a 
Companion to Ziegler's "Pathological Anatomy." [In preparation. 

WHITE.— A TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL THERAPEUTICS. By W. Hale 
White, M.D., Senior Assistant Physician to and Lecturer in Materia Medica at 

^Quy^s HospitaL Hlustrated. Or. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

WILLOUOHBx.— (£ree Hygiene, p. 41.) 
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ZIEOLER—MAOALISTER.— TEXT -BOOK OF FATHOLOOIOAL ANATOMT 
AND FATHOOBNESIS. By Prof. E. Zieqler. Translated and Edited by 
Donald MacAlister, M.A., M.D., Fellow and Medical Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 8vo. 

Part I.— GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 2nd Ed. 128. 6d. 

Part II.— SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Sections I.-VIII. 2nd Ed. 
12s. 6d. Sections IX.-XIL I2s. 6d. 

HUMAN SCIENCES. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy ; Political Economy ; Law and Polltios ; 

Anthropology; Education. 

MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BALDWIN.— HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY: SENSES AND INTELLECT 

By Prof. J. M. Baldwin, M.A., LL.D. 2nd Ed., revised. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
FEELING AND TTILL. By the same. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6(!. 
BOOLE.— THE MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF LOGIC. Being an Essay 

towards a Calculus of Deductive Reasoning. By Geobqe Boole. Svo. 5s. 
OALDERWOOD.— HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. Henby 

Caldebwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 

Edinburgh. 14th Ed., largely rewritten. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
OLIFPORD.— SEEING AND THINKING. By the hite Prof. W. K. Clifford, 

F.R.S. With Diagrams. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
HILL.— GENETIC PHILOSOPHY. By David J. Hill. [In the Press. 

HOPFDING.— OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. H. Hoffdino. Trans- 

lated by M. E. Lowkdes. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
JAMES.— THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Wm. James, Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard University. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. net. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. By the same. Cr. Svo. 7s. net. 
JARDINB.— THE ELEMENTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COGNITION. By 

Rev. Robert Jardine, D.Sc 8rd Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
JEVONS.— Works by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 
*A PRIMER OF LOGIC. ISrao. Is. 
♦ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC, Deductive and Inductive, with Copious 

Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 2nd Ed. Cr. Svo. 68. 
PURE LOGIC: AND OTHER MINOR WORKS. Edited by R Adamson, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic at Owens College, Manchester, and Harriet 
A. Jevons. With a Preface by Prof. Adamson". Svo. 10s. 6d. 

KANT— MAX MtJLLER.— CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By Immanuel Kant. 

2 vols. Svo. 16s. each. Vol. L HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Lud- 

wiQ NoiRfe ; Vol. II. CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, translated by F. Max 

MOller. 
BJ^T — MAHAFFY — BERNARD. — KANT'S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 

ENGLISH READERS. By J. P. Mahaffy, D. D. , Professor of Ancient History 

in the University of Dublin, and John H. Bernard, B.D., Fellow of Trinity 

College, Dublin. A new and complete Edition in 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 

Vol. I. The Kritik of Pure Reason explained and DEFEm>ED. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Prolegomena. Translated with Notes and Appendices. 6s. 
KANT.— KRITIK OF JUDGMENT. Translated with Introduction and Notes by 

J. H. Bernard, D.D. Svo. 10s. net. 
KEYNES.— FORMAL LOGIC, Studies and Exercises in. By J. N. Ketnes, D.Sc. 

2nd Ed., revised and enlarged. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
McOOSH.— Works by Jambs McCosh, D.D., President of Princeton College. 
PSYCHOIX)GY. Cr. Svo. I. THE COGNITIVE POWERS. 6s. 6d. IL THE 

MOTIVE POWERS. 6s. 6d. 
FIRST AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS: a Treatise on Metaphysics. Svo. 98. 
THE PREVAILING TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY. CAN THEY LOGICALLY 

REACH REALITY? Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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MARSHALL.— PAIN, PLEASURE, AND iESTHETICS. An Essay by H. B. 
Marshall, M.A. [In the Press. 

MAURICE.— MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. By F. D. 
Maurice, M. A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univeraity of Gam- 
bridge. 4th Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
*RAY.— A TEXT-BOOK OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC FOR THE USB OF STUDENTS. 
By P. K. Ray, D.Sc., Professor of Logic and Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 4th Ed. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SIDaWICK.— Works by Henry Sidqwick, LL.D., D.C.L., Knightbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
THE METHODS OP ETHICS. 4th Ed. 8vo. 14s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS. Srd Ed. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
VENN. — Works by John Venn, F.R.S., Examiner in Moral Philosophy in the 
University of London. 
THE LOGIC OF CHANCE. An Essay on the Foundations and Province of the 

Theory of Probability. Srd Ed., rewritten and enlarged. Cr. Svo. 10s. fid. 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP EMPIRICAL OR INDUCTIVE LOGIC. Svo. 18s. 
WILLIAMS.— REVIEW OF THE SYSTEM OF ETHICS FOUNDED ON THE 

THEORY OP EVOLUTION. By C. M. Williams. Ex. Cr. Svo. 12s. net. 
WINDELBAND.— HISTORY OP PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. W. Windelband. 
Translated by Prof. J. A. Tufts. [In the Press. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

BASTABLB.— PUBLIC FINANCE. By C. F. Bastable, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin. Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

BOHM-BAwERK.— CAPITAL AND INTEREST. Translated by William Smart, 
M.A. Svo. 12s. net. 
THE POSITIVE THEORY OP CAPITAL. By the same. Svo. 12s. net. 

OAIRNES.— THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By J. E. Cairnes. Cr. Svo. 68. 
SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY NEWLY EX- 
POUNDED. By the same. Svo. 14s. 

CLARE.— THE ABC OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. By George Clare. 
CrovmSvo. Ss. net. 

COMMONS. — DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. By Prof. J. R. Commons. 

OOSSA.— INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

Luioi CossA, Professor in the Royal University of Pavia. Translated by Louis 

Dyer, M.A. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. net. 
*PAWOETT.— POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGJNNERS, WITH QUESTIONS. 

By Mrs. Henry Fawoett. 7th Ed. ISmo. 2s. 6d. 
PAWCETT.— A MANUALOF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Right Hon. Hbnrv 

Fawcett, F.R.S. 7th Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 128. 
AN EXPLANATORY DIGEST of above. By C. A. Waters, B. A. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6(1. 
GILMAN.— PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 

By N. P. GiLMAN. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. By the Same. Cr. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
GUNTON.— WEALTH AND PROGRESS : An examination of the Wages Question 

and its Economic Relation to Social Reform. By George Gunton. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
HOWELL.— THE CONFLICTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR HISTORICALLY 

AND ECONOMICALLY CONSIDERED. Being a History and Review of the 

Trade Unions of Great Britain. By George Howell, M.P. 2nd Ed., reviseil. 

Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
JEVONS.— Works by W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 
*PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. ISrao. Is. 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3rd Ed., revised. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
KEYNES.— THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 

J. N. Keynes, D.Sc. 78. net. 
MARSHALL.— PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By Alfred Marshall, M.A., 

Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. Svo. 

VoL I. 2nd Ed. 128. 6d. net. 
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BLBMENTS OF E(X>NOMIGS OF INDUSTRY. By tlie same. New Ed., 

1892. Gr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

PALORAVE.— A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By various Writers. 

Edited by R. H. Inolis Palorave, F.RS. 8s. 6d. each, net. No. I. JtUy 1891. 

SIDGWIOK.— THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By He»rt 

SioowiGK, LL.D., D.G.L., Enightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 

University of Cambridge. 2nd Ed., revised. 8vo. 16s. 

SMART.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF VALUE. By William 

Smart, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 
THOMPSON.— THE THEORY OF WAGES. By H. M. Thompson. Cr.8vo. 8s. 6d. 
WALKER.— Works by Francis A. Walker, M.A. 
FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A BRIEF TEXT-BOOK OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2nd Ed., revised and enlarged. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
THE WAGES QUESTION. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
MONEY. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 
WIOKSTBED.— ALPHABET OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE. By P. H. Wiokstbed, 

M.A. Part I. Elements of the Theory of Value or Worth. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WIESEB.— NATURAL VALUE. By Prof. F. von Wiesbb. Translated by W. 
Mallook. Edited by W. Smart, M. A. 8vo. [In the Press. 

LAT^ AND POLITICS. 

BALL.— THE STUDENrS GUIDE TO THE BAR. By W. W. Rouse Ball, M. A., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4th Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
BOUTMY.— STUDIES IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By Bmilb Boutmy. 

Translated by Mrs. Dicey, with Preface by Prof. A. V. Dicey. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By the same. Translated by Mrs. Eaden, 

with Introduction by Sir F. Pollock, Bart Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
•BUOKLAHD.— OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. By A. Buckland. 18mo. Is. 
CHERRY.— LECTURES ON THE GROWTH OF CRIMINAL LAW IN ANCIENT 

COMMUNITIES. By R R. Cherry, LL.D., Reid Professor of Constitutional 

and Criminal Law in the University of Dublin. 8vd. 5s. net. 
DICEY.— INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE LAW OF THE CONSTITU- 

TION. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., Vinerian Professor of English Law in the 

University of Oxford. 8rd Ed. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
HOLMES.— THE COMMON LAW. By O. W. Holmes, Jun. Demy 8vo. 128. . 
JENKS.— THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA. By Edward Jenks, B.A, 

LL.B., late Professor of Law in the University of Melbourne. 14s. 
MUNRO.— COMMERCIAL LAW. (See Commerce, p. 41.) 
PHILLIMORE. -PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS. From the Pandects. 

By J. G. Phillimore, Q.C. 8vo. 16s. 
POLLOCK.— ESSAYS IN JURISPRUDENCE AND ETHICS. By Sir Frederick 

Pollock, Bart. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 

By the same. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
SmaWICK.— THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. By Henry Sidowick, LL.D. 

8vo. 14s. net. 
STEPHEN.— Works by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 5th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW : CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 4th 

Ed., revised. 8vo. 16s. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDICTABLE 

OFFENCES. By Sir J. P. Stephen, Bart., and H. Stephen. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 8 vols. 8vo. 488. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 8vo. 14s. 

*WYATT.— THE ENGLISH CITIZEN, HIS LIFE AND DUTIES. By C. H. 

Wyatt, Clerk to the Manchester School Board. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

TYLOE.— ANTHROPOLOGY. By E. B. Tylor, F.R.S., Reader in Anthropology 
in the University of Oxford. Illustrated. Gr. 8vo. 7b. 6d. 
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EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD.— REPORTS ON ELBMENTARY SCHOOLS. 1852-1882. By Matthew 

Arnold. Edited by Lord Sandford. Or. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN GERMANY. By the same. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A FRENCH ETON, AND HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES IN 

PRANCE. By the same. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
BALL.— THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE BAR. {See Law, p.38.) 
•BLAKISTON.— THE TEACHER. Hints on School Management. By J. R. 

BbAKisTON, H.M.I.S. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
OALDERWOOD.— ON TEACHING. By Prof. Henrt Calderwood. New Ed. 

Ex. fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
PBARON.— SCHOOL INSPECTION. By D. R. Fearon. 6th Ed. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
PITCH.— NOTES ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 

By J. G. Pitch, M.A., LL.D. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
GBIKIB.— THE TEACHING OP GEOGRAPHY. (See Geography, p. 41.) 
OLADSTONB.— SPELLING REFORM PROM A NATIONAL POINT OP VIEW. 

By J. H. Gladstone. Cr. Svo. Is, 6d. 
HBRTOL.— OVERPRESSURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. By Dr. 

Hertel. In trod, by Sir J. Crichton-Browne, F.R.S. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
BEOORD OF TEGHNICAL AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. Bi-Monthly. Svo. 

Sewed, 2s. net. Part 1. Nov. 1891. 

TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Olvll and Mechanical Engineering; Military and Naval Science; 
Agriculture ; Domestic Economy ; Hygiene ; Commerce ; Manual Training. 

CIVIL AND MECHANICAL BNGINBERING. 

ALEXANDER— THOMSON.— ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. {See 
p. 26.) 

OHiOiiMERS.— GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF FORCES IN ENGINEER- 
ING STRUCTURES. By J. B. Chalmers, C.E. Illustrated. Svo. 24s. 

OOTTERILL.— APPLIED MECHANICS. {See p. 27.) 

OOTTERILL—SLADE.— LESSONS IN APPLIED MECHANICS. (Sm p. 27.) 

GRAHAM.— GEOMETRY OP POSITION. {See p. 27.) 

KENNEDY.— THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. {See p. 27.) 

LANGMAID—GAISFORD.— ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN STEAM MACHIN- 
ERY AND IN MARINE STEAM ENGINES. By T. Langmaid, Chief Engineer 
R.N., and H. Gaisford, R.N. [Shortly. 

PBABODY.— THERMODYNAMICS OP THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
HEAT-ENGINES. {See p. 29.) 

SHANN.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT IN RELATION TO 
STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. {See p. 29.) 

YOUNG.— SIMPLE PRACTICAL METHODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS ON 
GIRDERS, ARCHES, AND TRUSSES. By E. W. Young, C.E. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

WIESBAOH— HERMANN.— THE MECHANICS OF HOISTING MACHINERY. 
By Dr. Julius Wiesbagu and Professor G (JStav Hermann. Translated by E.P. 
Dahlstrom. [Jti the Press. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL SCIENCE. 

ARMY PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1886-1893. {See Mathematics.) 
FLAGG.— A PRIMER OF NAVIGATION. ByA.T. Plagg. ISmo. [In preparation. 
KELVIN.— POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Lord BLelvin, 

P.R.S. 8 vols. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. Vol. III. Navigation. 7s. 6d. 
MATTHEWS.— MANUAL OF LOGARITHMS. {See Mathematics, p. 24.) 
MAURICE.- WAR. By Col. G. P. Maurice, C.B., R.A. Svo. 5s. net 
MERCUR.— ELEMENTS OP THE ART OF WAR. Prepared for the use of 

Cadets of the United States Military Academy. By James Mercur. Svo. 17s. 
PALMER.— TEXT -BOOK OF PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONO- 

METRY. {See Mathematics, p. 24.) 
ROBINSON.— TREATISE ON MARINE SURVEYING. For younger Naval 

Officers. By Rev. J. L. Robinson. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d« 
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SAIIDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. (Su Mathematics, p. 25.) 

SHORTLAND.— NAUTICAL SURVEYING. By Vice-Adm. Shortland. 8va 21m. 

WOLSELBT.— Works by General Viscount Wolseley, G.C.M.G. 
THB SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK FOR FIELD SERVICE. 16mo. Roan. 5a 
FIELD POCKET-BOOK FOR THB AUXILIARY FORCES. 16mo. Is. 6d. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. {See Mathematics, p. 25.) 

AGRIOULTUBE AND FORESTRY. 

FRANKLAND.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By P. P. Frank- 
land, F.R.S., Prof, of Chemistry, University College, Dundee. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

HARTIG.— TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES OF TREES. By Dr. Robert 
Hartig. Translated by Wm. Somerville, B.S., D.CE., Professor of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Durham College of Science. 8vo. [In the Press. 

LASLETT.— TIMBER AND TIMBER TREES, NATIVE AND FOREIGN. By 
Thomas Laslett. [New Edition in Preparation. 

LAUR IE.— THE FOOD OF PLANTS. By A. P. Laurie, M.A. ISmo. Is. 

MUIR.— MANUAL OF DAIRY- WORK. By Professor James Moir, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. ISmo. Is. 

NIOHOLLS.— A TEXT-BOOK OF TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. By H. A. 
AxFORD NiCHOLLS, M.D. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

NISBET.— BRITISH FOREST TREES AND THEIR AGRICULTURAL CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS AND TREATMENT. By John Nisbet, D.(E., of the Indian 
Forest Service. Cr. Svo. 68. net. 

SOMERVILLB.— INSECTS IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. By Dr. W. 
Somerville. ISmo. [In preparation. 

SMITH.— DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS, chiefly such as are 
caused by Fungi. By Worthinoton G. Smith, F.L.S. Fcap. Svo. 48. 6d. 

TANNER.— *ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRACTICE. By Henry Tanner, F.C.8., M.R.A.C., Examiner in Agriculture 
under the Science and Art Department. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
*FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By the same. 18mo. Is. 
*THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. For use in Elementary Schools. By 
the same. Ex. fcap. Svo. I. The Alphabet. 6d. II. Further Steps. Is. 
III. Elementary School Readings for the Third Stage. Is. 

WARD.— TIMBER AND SOME OF ITS DISEASES. By H. Marshall Ward, 
F.R.S., Prof, of Botany, Roy. Ind. Engin. Coll., Cooper's Hill. Cr. Svo. 68. 

WRIGHT.— A PRIMER OF PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. By J. Wright, 
F.R.H.S. ISmo. Is. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

•BARKER.— FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF COOKING. By Lady 

Barker. ISmo. Is. 
*BARNETT— O^EILL.— A PRIMER OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By B. A. 

Barnett and H. C. O'Neill. ISmo. Is. 
•COOKERY BOOK.— THE MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY BOOK. Edited by the 

Manchester School of Domestic Cookery. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 
CRAVEN.— A GUIDE TO DISTRICT NURSES. By Mrs. Craven. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
•GRANIVHOMME.- CUTTING-OUT AND DRESSMAKING. From the French of 

M dlle. E. Grand'homme. With Diagrams. ISmo. Is. 
•GRENFELL.— DRESSMAKING. A Technical Manual for Teachers. By Mrs. 

Henry Grenfell. With Diagrams. ISme. Is. 
JEX-BLAKE.— THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. 

By Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D. ISmo. Is. 
ROSEVEAR.— MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK. By E. Rosevear, Lecturer on 

Needlework, Training College, Stockwell. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
•TEGETMEIER.— HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. Compiled 

for the London School Board. By W. B. Teoetmeier. 18mo. Is. 
•WRIGHT.— THE SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. Compiled and Edited by C. B. 

GuTHRix Wright, Hon. Sec. to the Edinburgh School of Cookery. ISmo. Is. 

HYGIENE. 

•BERNERS.— FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Bernsbs. 18mo. Is. 
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BLYTH.— A MANUAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH. By A. Wynter Blyth. 

M.R.C.S. 8vo. 178. net. 
LECTURES ON SANITARY LAW. By the same. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
MIERS— OROSSKEY.— THE SOIL IN RELATION TO HEALTH. By H. A. 

MiERS, M.A., F.G.S., F.C.S., and R. Crosskey, M.A., D.P.H. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
REYNOLDS.— A PRIMER OF HYGIENE. By E. S. Reynolds, M.D., Victoria 

University Extension Lecturer in Hygiene. 18mo. [In preparation, 

WILLOUGHBY.— HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND DEMOGRAPHY. 

By Dr. E; F. Willoughby. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

OOMMBROB. 

MAGMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS BOOKS. Edited by 

James Gow, Litt.D., Headmaster of the High School, Nottingham. Globe 8vo. 

*THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE IN EUROPE. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. 

3s. 6d. 
♦COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By S. Jackson, M.A. Ss. 6d. 
THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. By J. Thornton. 

[In preparation. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K. Gonnbr, M.A., Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in University College, Liverpool. [In preparation. 
»INTR0DUCTi6n to COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. C. Smith, B.A., 

formerly Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL FRENCH. By James B. Payne, King's College School, 

London. [In preparation. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH. By Prof. Delbos, Instructor, H.M.S. Britannia, 

Dartmouth. [In the Press. 

•COMMERCIAL LAW. By J. E. C. Monro, LL.D., late Professor of Law and 

Political Economy in the Owens College, Manchester. 88. 6d. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

BENSON.— ELEMENTARY HANDICRAFT AND DESIGN. By W. A. S. Benson. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
BURDETT.— BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURE. By C. W. B. Burdett. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 

*DEGERDON.— THE GRAMMAR OF WOODWORK. By W. E. Degerdon, Head 

Instrnctor, Whitechapel Craft School. 4to. 2s. sewed ; 3s. cloth. 
LETHABY.— CAST IRON AND LEAD WORK. By W. R. Lethaby. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8vo. [In preparation. 

LOUIS.— GOLD MILLING. By H. Louis. Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 

VICKERMAN.— WOOLLEN SPINNING. By Charles Vickerman. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8vo. [In the Press. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(See also PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, p. 32.) 
BARTHOLOMEW.— *THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By John Bar- 
tholomew, F.R.G.S. 4to. Is. 
♦MAGMILLAN'S SCHOOL ATLAS, PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. 80 Maps 

and Index. By the same. Royal 4to. 8s. 6d. Half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 
THE LIBRARY REFERENCE ATLAS OF THE WORLD. By the same. 
84 Maps and Index to 100,000 places. Half-morocco. Gilt edges. Folio. £2:12:6 
net. Also in parts, 5s. each, net. Index, 7s. 6d. net. 
♦CLARKE.— CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clarke, F.R.S. With 

18 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. ; sewed, 28. 6d. 
♦GREEN.— A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By John 

Richard Green, LL.D., and A. S. Green. With Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
♦aROVB.— A PRIMER OF GEOGRAPHY. By Sir George Grove. 18mo. Is. 
KIEPERT.— A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. H. Kiepert. 

Cr. 8vo. 68. 
MAGMILLAN'S GEOGRAPHIGAL SERIES.— Edited by Sir Archibald Geikie, 

F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
•THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the Use of 
TeMhen. By Sir Archibald Gbikib, F.B.S. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
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•MAPS AND MAP-DRAWING. By W. A. Elderton. 18rao. 1b. 
•GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A.Gbikie, P.R.S. 18mo. Is. 
•AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OP GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. R 

Mill, D.Sc. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
•GEOGRAPHY OP EUROPE. By J. Simb, M. A. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. 8s. 
•ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OP INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. By H. 

P. Blanford, F.G.S. gl Svo. 2s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY OP NORTH AMERICA. By Prof. N. S. Shaler. [In preparation. 
•ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OP THE BRITISH COLONIES. By G. M. 

Dawson, LL.D^and A. Sutherland. Globe Svo. Ss. 
STBACHEY.— LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General Richard Strachet, 

R.B. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
SUTHERLAND.— GEOGRAPHY OP VICTORIA. By A. Sdtherlakd. Pott. 

Svo. Is. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. For use in Elementary Schools in Victoria. By 

the same. [In the Press. 

•TOZBR.— A PRIMER OP CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. P. Tozer, M.A 

ISmo Is. 

HISTORY. 

ARNOLD.—THE second PUNIC WAR. (See Classics, p. 11.) 
ARNOLD.— A HISTORY OF THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. (See p. 11.) 
•BEESLY.— STORIES PROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. (See p. 12.)J 
BRYOB.— THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James Brycb, M.P., D.C.L., 

Cr. Svo. 79. 6d. Library Edition. Syo. 14s. 
•BUCKLEY.— A HISTORY OP ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By Arabella 

B. Buckley. With Maps and Tables. Gl. Svo. 8s. 
BURY.— A HISTORY OP THE LATER RQMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 

TO IRENE. (See Classics, p. 12.) 
OASSEL.-MANUAL OP JEWISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE. By Dr. D. 

Cassel. Translated b y Mrs . Henry Lucas. Fcap. Svo. 2s. dd. 
ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. each. 
William the Conqueror. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Henrt II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
Edward I. By Prof. T. P. Tout. 
Henry VII. By James Gairdnbr. 
Cardinal Wolsey. By Bishop Crbiohton. 
Elizabeth. By E. S. Bebsly. 
Oliver Cromwell. By Frederic Harrison. 
WILLL4M IIL By H. D. Traill. 
Walpolb. By John Morlby. 

Chatham. By John Morlby. [In preparation. 

Pitt. By Earl of Rosebery. 
Peel. By J. R. Thubsfield. 
FISBIE.— Works by John Piskb, foimerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard 
University. 
THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 17^88-1789. lOg. 6d. 
THE BEGINNINGS OP NEW ENGLAND. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. ISs. 
THE DISCOVERY OP AMERICA. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. ISs. 
FREEMAN.— Works by the late Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
•OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Maps. Ex. fcap. Svo. 6s. 
METHODS OP HISTORICAL STUDY. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
THE CHIEF PERIODS OP EUROPEAN HISTORY. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Svo. First Series. 10s. 6d. Second Series. 10s. 6d. 

Third Series. 128. Fourth Series. 12s. 6d. 
THE GROWTH OP THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION PROM THE EARLIEST 

TIMES. 6th Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 8vo. [In the Press. 

WESTERN EUROPE IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY. Svo. [In the Press. 
GREEN.— Works by John Richard Green, LL.D. 

♦A SHORT HISTORY OP THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Or. Svo. 88. fld. 
•Also in Four Parts. With Analysis. Crown Svo. 8s. each. Part I. 607-1265. 
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Part IL 1204-166S. Part III. 1540-1689. Part IV. 1660-1873. Illustrated 
Edition. 8vo. Monthly parts, Is. net. Fart- 1. Oct. 1891. Vols. I. IL and 
III. 128. each net. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. In four vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 
VoL 1.— Early England, 449-1071 ; Foreign Kings, 1071-1214 ; The Charter, 

1214-1291 ; The Parliament, 1307-1461. 8 Maps. 
VoL IL— The Monarchy, 1461-1640 ; The Reformation, 1540-1603. 
VoL III.— Puritan England, 1603-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. 4 Maps. 
VoL IV.— The Revolution, 1688-1760; Modem England, 1760-1816. 
THE MAKING OP ENGLAND (449-829X With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND (758-1071). With Maps and Portrait 8vo. 18s. 
•ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green's "Short History of the 

English People." By C. W. A. Tait, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

•READINGS m ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected by J. R Green. Three Parts. 

Gl. 8vo. Is. 6d. each. L Hengist to Cressy. II. Cressy to CromwelL III. 

Cromwell to Balaklava. 

OEEEN.— THE ENGLISH TOWN IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By A. 

S. Green. [In the Press. 

GUEST.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND. By M. J. Guest. 

With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS.— Edited by E. A. Freeman. 18mo. 
GENERAL SKETCH OP EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman. Ss. 6d. 
HISTORY OP ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY OP SCOTLAND. By Margaret Macarthur. 28. 
HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonqe. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY OP GERMANY. By J. Simb, M.A. 8s. 
HISTORY OF ITALY. By Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. Doyle. 4s. 6d. 
HISTORY OP EUROPEAN COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
•HISTORY PRIMERS.— Edited by John Richard Green, LL.D. 18mo. Is. each. 
ROME. By Bishop Creiohton. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonob. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. Wilkins, Litt.D. Illustrated. 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, D.D. Illustrated. 
GEOGRAPHY. By Sir G. Grove, D.CL. Maps. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
ENGLAND. By Arabella B. Buckley. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. 
INDIAN HISTORY : ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
HOLE.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND AND 

FRANCE. By Rev. C. Hole. On Sheet. Is. 
JENNINGS.— CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By Rev. 

A. 0. Jennings. 8vo. 6s. 
LABBERTON.— NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY. By 

LETHBRIDGE.— A SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. With 
an Account of India as it is. By Sir Roper Letelbridqe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A HISTORY OF INDIA. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

«MAGMILLAN'S HISTORY READERS. Adapted to the New Code, 1893. Gl 8vo. 
Book L (Shortly.) Book IL lOd. Book III. Is. Book IV. Is. 8d. Book 
V. Is. 6d. Book VI. Is. 6d. Book VII. Is. 6d. 

MAHAFFY.— GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEX- 
ANDER TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. (See Classics, p. 13.) 
THE GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. (See Classics, p. 13.) 
PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. (See Classics, p. 18.) 

MARRIOTT.— THE MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY: Mazzini, Cavour, Gari- 
baldi. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

MICHELET.— A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. By M. Mighelet. Trans- 
lated by M. C. M. Simpson. GL 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

NOROATB.— ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kate Noroatil 
With Maps and Flans. 2 vols. 8vo. 828. 
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OTrt.-«OANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By B. C. Orrfe. With Maps. Gl. 8vo. 6s 
RHOADES.— HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 1S50-1880. By J. F 

Rmoadbs. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
SHnOKBTTROH.~A SCHOOL HISTORY OP ROME. (See p. 18.) 
SBBLBY.— THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. By J. R. Seelet, M.A., Regiuf 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extracts from the above. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. Is. 
SEWELL—YONGE.— EUROPEAN HISTORY. Selections from the Best Autlior- 
ities. Edited by B. M. Sbwell and C. M. Yonge. Cr. 8vo. First Series, 
1003-1164. 6s. Second Series, 1088-1228. 6s. 
*TAIT .— ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. (See under Green, p. 43.) 
WHEELER.— Works by J. Talboys Wheelbb. 
«A PRIMER OF INDIAN HISTORY. 18mo. Is. 

•COLLEGE HISTORY OF INDIA. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 8s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OP INDIA AND OF THE FRONTIER STATES OP 
AFGHANISTAN, NBPAUL, AND BURMA. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
YONGE. — Works by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Ss. each- (1) 
Prom RoUo to Edward II. (2) The Wars in France. (3) The Wars of the 
Roses. (4) Reformation Times. (6) England and Spain. (6) Forty Years of 
Stewart Rule (1603-1648). (7) Rebellion and Restoration (1642-1678). 
THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 
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•ANDERSON. — LINEAR PERSPECTIVE AND MODEL DRAWING. With 

Questions and Exercises. By Laurence Anderson. Illustrated. 8vo. 28. 
BENSON.— 5ee Technology, p. 41. 

COLLIER.— A PRIMER OP ART. By Hon. John Collier. 18mo. Is. 
COOK.— THE NATIONAL GALLERY, A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO. By 

E. T. Cook, with preface by Mr. Rdskin, and Selections from his Writings. 

4th Ed., 1893. Cr. 8vo. Half-mor., 14s. 
DELAMOTTE.— A BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK, By P. H. Delamotte, 

F.S.A. Progressively arranged. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ELLIS.— SKETCHING FROM NATURE. A Handbook. By Tristram J. Blli& 

Illustrated by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., and the Author. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GROVE.— A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 1450-1889. Edited 

hy Sir George Grove. 4 vols. 8vo. 21s. each. INDEX. 7s. 6d. 

HUNT.— TALKS ABOUT ART. By William Hunt. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HUTOHINSON.-SOME HINTS ON LEARNING TO DRAW. Containing Ex- 
amples from Leighton, Watts, Poynter, etc. By G. W. C. Hutchinson, Art 

Master at Clifton College. Sup. Roy. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
LETHABY.— iSc« under Technology, p. 41. 
MELDOLA.— THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Raphael Meldola, 

F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in theTechnical College, Finsbury. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
TAYLOR.— A PRIMER OP PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By P. Taylor. 18rao. Is. 
TAYLOR.— A SYSTEM OP SIGHT-SINGING FROM THE ESTABLISHED 

MUSICAL NOTATION ; based on the Principle of Tonic Relation. By Sedley 

Taylor, M.A. 8vo. 6s. net. 
TAYLOR.— DRAWING AND DESIGN. By E. R. Taylor, Principal of the 

Birmingh am School of Art. Illustrated. Oblong Or. 8vo. 
TYRWHETT.— OUR SKETCHING CLUB. Letters and Studies on Landscape 

Art. By Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. With reproductions of the Lessons and 

Woodcuts in Mr. Ruskin's " Elements of Drawing." Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DIVINITY. 

The Bible ; History of the Christian Church ; The Church of 

England ; The Fathers ; Hymnology. 

THE BIBLE. 

HUUrry of the BiW«.— THE ENGLISH BIBLE ; A Critical History of the various 
Bnglish Translations. By Prof. John Eadik. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. By Right Rev. B. P. Westcott, Bishop of 
Durham. 10th Ed. 18mo. 43. 6d. 
Biblical ^wtory.— BIBLE LESSONS. By Rev. B. A. Abbott. Cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
SIDE-LIGHTS UPON BIBLE HISTORY. By Mrs. Sydney Buxton. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By Rev. A. J. Church. Illustrated. Cr. 

8vo. 2 parts. 8s. 6d. each. 
*BIBLB READINGS SELECTED PROM THE PENTATEUCH AND THE 

BOOK OP JOSHUA. By Rev. J. A. Cross. G1. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OP BIBLE STORIES. By Mrs. H. Qaskoin. 
18mo. Is. each. Part I. Old Testament. Part II. New Testament. 
P&rti XII 7he a p fmxT.'Rft- 
*A CLASS-BOOK OP OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. G. P. Maclear, 

D. D. 18ino. 4s. 6d. 
*A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 
*A SHILLING BOOK OP OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 18mo. Is. 
*A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. ISmo. Is. 
»SCRIPTURB READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By C. M. 
YoNOE. Globe 8vo. Is. 6d. each ; also with comments, 3s. 6d. each. 
Genesis to Deuteronomy. Joshua to Solomon. Kings and the Prophets. 
The Gospel Times. Apostolic Times. 
The Old TestamenU—TnE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OP THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By P. D. Maurice. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OP THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the same. 

Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
THE CANON OP THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. H. E. Rylb, B.D., 

Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE EARLY NARRATIVES OP GENESIS. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 
THE DIVINE LIBRARY OP THE OLD TESTAMENT. By A P. Kirkpatrick, 
M.A, Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. 3s. net. 
The Pmtateueh.—AtH HISTORICO-CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN 
AND COMPOSITION OP THE PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OP JOSHUA. 
By Prof. A. Kuenen. Trans, by P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 8vo. 14s. 
The PsaZws.— THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. By PouB 
Friends. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. Student's Edition of above. 18rao. 23.6d.net. 
THE PSALMS, WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. By A. C. Jennings, 

M.A., and W. H. Lowe, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND USE OF THE PSALMS. By Rev. 
J. P. Thrupp. 2nd Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
JaaioA.— ISAIAH XL.-LXVI. With the Shorter Prophecies allied to it. Edited by 

ISAIAH OF JERUSALEM. * In the Authorised English Version, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOI^— THE GREAT PROPHECY OP 
ISRAEL'S RESTORATION (Isaiah, Chapters xl.-lxvi.) Arranged and 
Edited for Young Learners. By the same. 18mo. Is. 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OP ISAIAH : CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, 
AND PROPHETICAL ; with Translation. By T. R. Birks. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. By T. K. 
Cheyne. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Zechariah.—TEE HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH, 

HEBREW AND LXX. By W. H. Lowe, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Minor Prophets.— BOCTRINE OP THE PROPHETS. By Prof. A. P. Kirk- 
patrick. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
The New Testament.— TB.E NEW TESTAMENT. Essay on the Right Estimation 
of MS. Evidence in the Text of the New Testament. By T. R. Birks. Cr. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Discourses and Notes on the Books of 
the New Testament. By Archd. Farrar. 8vo. 14s. 

GREEK -ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By W. J. 
HiCKiE, M.A. Pott. 8vo. 8s. . 

THE CLASSICAL ELEMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. Considered as a 
proof of its Genuineness. By C. H. Hoor.F. 8vo. IDs. 6d. 
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ON A, FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By 

Bishop LiOHTFOOT. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By F. D. Mauriob. 2 vols. 

Cr. 8vo. 12s. 
A GENERAL SURVEY OP THE HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT DURING THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By Bishop 

Westcott. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text revised 

by Bishop Westcott, D.D., and Prof. F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 

lOs. Od. each. Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 
SCHOOL EDITION OF THE ABOVE. ISmo, 4s. 6d.; ISmo, roan, 6s. 6d. ; 

morocco, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 
The Go9pd8.—TB.E COMMON TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, in the 

Text of the Revised Version. By Rev. E. A. Abbott and W. G. Rushbbooke. 

Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
SYNOPTICON: AN EXPOSITION OF THE COMMON MATTER OF THE 

SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. By W. G. Rushbrooke. Printed in Colours. In six 

Farts, and Appendix. 4to. Part I. 8s. 6d. Parts II. and III. 78. Parts IV. 

V. and VI., with Indices, 10s. 6d. Appendices, 10s. 6d. Complete in 1 vol. 35s. 
" Indispensable to a Theological Student."— 7%« Cambridge Guide. 
ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED "SUPERNATURAL RELIGION." A 

discussion of the authenticity of the Gospels. By Bishop Lightfoot. 2nd Ed. 

Svo. 10s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Bishop 

Westcott. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. A. Wright. Or. 

8vo. 5s. 
THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM FOR ENGLISH READERS. By A. J. Jollet. 

8s. net. 
THE AKHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OP ST. 

PETER. With an Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By H. B. Swete, D.D., 

Litt.D. Svo. 5s. net. 
The Gogpd according to St. Matthew.^*TB.E GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and 

Notes by Rev. A. Sloman. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW. Drawn fl-om Old and New Sources. 

Cr. Svo. 48. 6d. (St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 vol. 9s.) 
The Gomel according to St. ilforfc.— *SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT. Being the Outlines of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, with 

additions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Edited, with Notes and 

Vocabularv, by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
THE GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. O. P. 

Murray, M.A. [In preparation. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MARK. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
The Gospei according to St. L«fce.— *THE GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and 

Notes by Rev. J. Bond, M.A. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 
CHOICE NOTES ON ST. LUKE. Cr. Svo. 48. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course of Lectures on 

the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
The Gospel according to St. John.— THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By P. D. 

Maurice. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
CHOICE NOTES ON ST. JOHN. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
The Acta of the Apo8aea.—*THE GREEK TEXT, with Notes by T. E. Page, M.A. 

Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THE CHURCH OP THE FIRST DAYS : THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM, 

THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. Cr. 

Sva 10s. 6d. 
THE OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT IN THE TEXT OF THE CODEX BEZAE. By 

Rev. P. H. Chase. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The EpisOes of St. Paut.- THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Text, with 

English Notes. By the Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 7th Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with Commentary. 

By Rev. W Kat. Svo. fls. 
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THB EPISTLB TO THB GALATIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 

Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop Liohtfoot. 10th Ed. 8vo. 12s. 
THB EPISTLB TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 

Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 8vo. 12s. 
THE EPISTLB TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With Translation, Paraphrase, and 

Notes for English Readers. By Very Rev. 0. J. Vauqhan. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THB EPISTLB TO THB COLOSSIAN8 AND TO PHILEMON. A Revised 

Text, with Introductions, etc. By Bishop Liohtfoot. 9th Ed. Svo. 12s. 
THB EPISTLES TO THB BPHESIANS, THE COLOSSIANS, AND PHILB- 

MON. With Introduction and Notes. Bv Rev. J. Ll. Davies. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
THB FIRST EPISTLB TO THB THBS8AL0NIANS. By Very Rev. C. J. 

\TATT|^n A]|T Rvo SfiWfid Is 6d. 

THB EPISTLES 'tO THE THESSALONIANS. Commentary on the Greek 

Text. By Prof. John Badie. Svo. 12s. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THB EPISTLES TO THE ROMANS AND 
TO THB EPHESIANS. By the late Prof. Hort. Cr. Svo. [In preparation. 
The Epistle qfSt. James,— THE GREEK TEXT, with Introduction and Notes. By 

Rev. Joseph B. Mayor. Svo. 14s. 
The EpisOes of St. John.— THE EPISTLES OP ST. JOHN. By P D. Maurice. 
Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THB GREEK TEXT, with Notes. By Bishop Westcott. 2nd Ed. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
TheEpisOe to the Hebrem.—QB.EEK AND ENGLISH. Edited by Rev. F. Rendall. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ENGLISH TEXT, with Commentary. By the same. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
THB GREBK TEXT, with Notes. By Very Rev. C. J. Vauohan. Cr. Svo. 7s 6d. 
THE GREEK TEXT, with Notes and Essays. By Bishop Westcott. Svo. 14s. 
Bevrfa<ion.— LECTURES ON THB APOCALYPSE. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 
THB REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Prof. W. Millioan. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
LECTURES ON THB APOCALYPSE. By the same. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
DISCUSSIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the same. Crown Svo. 6s. 
LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very Rev. 0. J. 
Vauohan. 6th Ed. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 



WRIGHT.— THB BIBLB WORD-BOOK. By W. Aldis Wright. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
HISTORY OP THB CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

CUNNINGHAM.— THE GROWTH OP THJS CHURCH IN ITS ORGANISATION 

AND INSTITUTIONS. By Rev. John Cunningham. Svo. 9s. 
CUNNINGHAM.— THB CHURCHES OP ASIA : A METHODICAL SKETCH OP 

THE SECOND CENTURY. By Rev. William Cunningham. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
DALE.— THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH 

CENTURY. By A. W. W. Dale. Cr. Svo. 10s. Od. 
HARDWICK.— Works by Archdeacon Hardwick. 
A HISTORY OF THB CHRISTIAN CHURCH: MIDDLE AGE. Edited by 

Bishop Stubbs. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THB REFORMATION. 
9th Ed., revised by Bishop Stubbs. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
vHOBT.— Works by the late Prof. F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 

TWO DISSERTATIONS. 1. ON MONOFENHS eE02 IN SCRIPTURE AND 

TRADITION. IL ON THE " CONSTANT INOPOLIT AN " CREED AND 

OTHER CREEDS OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 

LECTURES ON EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. Cr. Svo. [In the Press. 

KILLBN.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the earliest date 

to the present time. By W. D. Killen. 2 vols. Svo. 26s. 
SIMPSON.— AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By Rev. W. Simpson. 7th Bd. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
VAUGHAN.— THB CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS: THE CHURCH OP 
JERUSALEM, THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, THB CHURCH OF 
THB WORLD. By Very Rev. 0. J. Vauohan. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6(1. 
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THE OHHROH OF ENGLAND. 

BBNHAM.— A (COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. By Rev. W. Benham, 
B. D. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. Pott 8vo. Is. 
OOLENSO.— THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. With Select Readings from the Writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Maukics. Edited by Bishop Colenso. 6th Ed. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
MAGLEAR.— Works by Rev. Q. F. Maclear, D.D. 
*A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

18mo. Is. 6d. 
•A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE ABOVE. 18mo. 6d. 
THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. With Prayers and Devotions. 32rao. 6d. 
FIRST COMMUNION. With Prayers and Devotions for the newly Confii-med. 

82mo. 6d. 
*A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COM- 
MUNION. With Prayers and Devotions. 82ino. 2s. 
*AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. ISmo. 8s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. [In (he Press. 

PBOOTBR.— A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. 

Procter. 18th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
*PROCTER— MAOLEAR.— AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER By Rev. F. Procter and Rev. G. F. 
Maolear, D.D. ISrao. 2s. 6d. 
VAUGHAN.— TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
Very Rev. C. J. Vauohan. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. With suitable Prayers. 
By tlie same. ISmo. Is. 6d. 

THE FATHERS. 

OUNNmaHAM.— THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. The Greek Text, the 
Latin Version, and a new English Translation and Commentary. By Rev. W. 
Cunningham. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
DONALDSON.— THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. A Critical Account of their 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. By Prof. James Donaldson. 2nd 
Ed. Cr. 8vo. Vs. 6d. 
GWATKIN.— SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITERS. By 
Rev. Prof. Gwatkin. Cr. 8vo. 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the same. [In prep. 
LIGHTFOOT.— Works by Bishop Liohtfoot. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, 
Dissertations, and Translations. Part I. St. Clement of Rome. 2 vols. 
8vo. 82s. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Ignatius to St. Polycarp. 

8 vols. 2ud Ed. 8vo. 48s. 
ABRIDGED EDITION. With short Introductions, Greek Text, and Translation. 
8vo. 16s. 

HYMNOLOGY. 

PALGRAVB.— ORIGINAL HYMNS. By Prof. F. T. Palorave. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
SBLBORNE.— THE BOOK OF PRAISE. ByEARLOFSELBORNE. 18mo. 2s.6d.net 
A HYMNAL. A. 32mo. 6d. B. 18mo, larger type. Is. C. Fine Paper 
Is. 6d. Edited, with Music, by John Hullah. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 
WOODS.— HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. By M. A. Woods. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
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